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THE MILITARY FRONTIER ON THE 
UPPER MISSOURI 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


HILE the purchase of Louisiana Territory in 1803 

lessened the danger from foreign powers on the 

western border, the Nation still had the problem of 
keeping its frontier secure against the various Indian 
tribes. This vast empire acquired from France was held by 
a number of bands, several of which were powerful enough 
to hold back the Americans for many years. Along the 
northern borders the British wielded considerable influence 
among many of the tribes. It was not until some time after 
the conclusion of the War of 1812 that this situation was 
greatly improved. 


The first years following the acquisition of the region 
were a period of uneasy peace. While the Lewis and Clark 
party, the first of a series of military expeditions sent out 
by the Federal Government to explore the Louisiana-Mis- 
souri Territory, was able to traverse the Upper Missouri 
country without encountering any serious difficulties, its 
successors in the area encountered Indian opposition. From 
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1807 to 1811, Manuel Lisa, fur trader from St. Louis who 
organized the Missouri Company, established several posts 
on the Yellowstone and the Upper Missouri in present Mon- 
tana, but was compelled to withdraw in the face of increas- 
ing Indian hostility. In the late winter of 1812-1813, the 
hostile bands forced him to abandon Fort Manuel, located 
on the Missouri near the present South and North Dakota 
line. During the War of 1812, the Americans operated no 
post above Council Bluffs.' 


The British continued to be a disturbing factor along 
much of the northern frontier. Although they had sur- 
rendered their military posts in the old Northwest Terri- 
tory by the Jay Treaty, they still maintained their fur trad- 
ing posts in the region.* From 1807 to 1811 David Thomp- 
son, of the British Northwest Company, was active in es- 
tablishing posts in northwestern Montana among the Black- 
feet and Flatheads.* When the War of 1812 broke out, 
many of the tribes on the northern frontier readily joined 
the English. Along the Missouri, however, Lisa was par- 
tially able to keep the Indians from joining them. He with- 
drew his establishments on the upper river and concen- 
trated his activities at Council Bluffs.‘ 


Within several years after the termination of the war, 
the Government gave its attention to protecting the fur 
trade and counteracting foreign influence over the various 
tribes. Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, in 1818 and 
1819, announced plans to establish military posts on the 
Upper Missouri. He originally intended to fortify the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, but he definitely decided by early 1819 
that the principal post should be at the Mandan village, 
about sixty-five miles above present Bismarck. If the offi- 


1 Elliott Coues, (ed.), The History of the Expedition Under the 
Command of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1903), passim; Hiram M. 
Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 
1902), I, 125-149; Stella M. Drumm (ed.), Journal of a Fur-Trading 
Expedition on the Upper Missouri 1812-1813 by John Luttig (St. 
Louis, 1920), passim. 

2Henry P. Beers, The Western Military Frontier 1815-1846 
(Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 4-19. 

8 Merrill G. Burlingame, The Montana Frontier (Helena, 1942), 
pp. 14-16, 50-55. 

4 Chittenden, op. cit., pp. 148-149; Burlingame, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
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cers found it impracticable to advance that far, on the other 
hand, they were to erect an intermediate post either at Big 
Bend or Council Bluffs, near the present town of Fort Cal- 
houn, Nebraska. After much difficulty, the advanced con- 
tingent of the movement, known as the Missouri Expedi- 
tion, reached Council Bluffs late in September 1819. Col. 
Henry Atkinson, the commander, selected a site for the 
fort on the river bottom about a mile above the bluffs and 
called it Camp Missouri.’ His men commenced work on the 
garrison at once. As the result of the failure of Congress 
to appropriate additional funds, the expedition could not 
proceed further up the river.* 


Cantonment Missouri, as the completed garrison was 
called, was inundated by the Missouri River in the spring 
of 1820 and rebuilt as Fort Atkinson two miles southward 
on the bluffs. The Ft. Atkinson garrison maintained an 
average strength of 627 officers and men during its ex- 
istence. To reduce the costs of its operations, the post oper- 
ated a sawmill, raised large herds of cattle and hogs, and 
produced an abundance of corn.’ The Inspector General 
complained that too much emphasis at the fort was placed 
on farming operations.* In the middle 1820’s pressure was 
brought to bear on the Government to erect a fort on the 
western border of Missouri to protect the frontier settle- 
ments and the Santa Fe trade. Early in 1827 the Govern- 
ment began work on Fort Leavenworth near the mouth of 
the Little Platte. In the same year it abandoned Fort At- 


5 This post should not be confused with Engineers’ Cantonment 
established in 1819 by Maj. Stephen H. Long. Engineers’ Cantonment 
was located about five miles below Camp Missouri. Long and his 
party in 1820 crossed most of Nebraska on the north side of the 
Platte to the forks, then followed the south fork to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and ascended Pikes Peak. They then traveled south to the 
Arkansas River and tried, without success, to find the headwaters 
of the Red. The party then went to Fort Smith. (Chittenden, op. cit., 
II, pp. 562-587). 

6 Edgar B. Wesley, Guarding the Frontier; A Study of Frontier 
Defense from 1815 to 1825 (Minneapolis, 1935), pp. 144-156; Beers, 
op. cit., pp. 41-45. 

7 Edgar B. Wesley, “Life at Fort Atkinson,” Nebraska History, 
XXX (December, 1949), 348-358. 

8 Francis P. Prucha, Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the 
Army in the Northwest 1815-1860 (Madison, 1953), pp. 108-109. 
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kinson.’ During its existence Ft. Atkinson was the further- 
most post on the Missouri. 


Following the War of 1812 the Americans again at- 
tempted to secure the fur trade of the Upper Missouri coun- 
try. Although the Missouri and Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
panies, organized in 1819 and 1822 respectively, attempted 
to gain a foothold in the upper portions of the river, it was 
not until the American Fur Company entered the field in 
the latter part of the 1820’s that the Americans became 
firmly entrenched in the region. 


Fur traders’ troubles with the Arikara brought on the 
first important military expedition on the Upper Missouri 
and west of the Mississippi. While attempting in 1823 to 
purchase horses from the two villages not far from present 
Mobridge, South Dakota, Gen. William Ashley and his men 
were treacherously attacked by these Indians and several 
were kiiled. Ashley at once sent word to Maj. Benjamin 
O’Fallon, Indian Agent at Council Bluffs, and Col. Henry 
Leavenworth, commanding officer at Fort Atkinson. The 
latter at once began to prepare for an expedition against 
the Arikara. The force assembled by Leavenworth con- 
sisted of 220 men. It was later joined by some 120 trappers 
and 400 to 500 Sioux allies. The expedition attacked the 
Arikara villages on August 9. In this battle thirteen Ari- 
kara and two Sioux were killed. In the peace negotiations 
which followed, the Arikara agreed to return a portion of 
Ashley’s stolen goods and refrain from further attacks on 
the traders. After the Indians had restored a part of the 
goods, they abandoned their villages. When the troops with- 
drew, the villages were set on fire.’ 


To cope further with the hostile Indian tribes on the 
Upper Missouri, Congress in 1824 appropriated $20,000. 
On May 16 of the following year, General Atkinson, accom- 


® Beers, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

10 South Dakota Historical Collections, hereafter cited SDHC, I, 
179-234, contains the official correspondence relating to this expedi- 
tion. For conflicting views regarding the results of this campaign, 
see Chittenden, op. cit., II, 603-607, and Charles De Land, “The 
Aborigines of South Dakota,” SDHC, ITI, 480-493; see also Wesley, 
Guarding the Frontier, pp. 162-165. 
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panied by Indian Agent O’Fallon, set out from Fort Atkin- 
son with 8 keelboats, 435 infantrymen, and 40 mounted 
soldiers. On their way up the river, the commissioners met 
with the Ponca, the various Sioux bands, the Arikara, Hi- 
datsa, Mandan, and Crow tribes. On August 17, the ex- 
pedition reached the mouth of the Yellowstone where a 
post, known as Camp Barbour, was established. Here At- 
kinson and O’Fallon met General Ashley and his party who 
were returning from above with furs for St. Louis. Two 
of the boats and Ashley’s party remained at Camp Barbour 
while the remainder ascended the Missouri as far as the 
mouth of Red Water Creek. Not finding any Indians in 
this vicinity, the expedition returned to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. The entire party then descended the Missouri 
and reached Fort Atkinson on September 19. After arriv- 
ing at that place, the commissioners concluded additional 
treaties with the Oto and Missouri, the Pawnee and the 
Omaha." 


The expedition effectively used its military strength 
to influence the Indians. Prior to holding council, the com- 
missioners paraded the troops in full uniform. To further 
impress the more hostile bands with the white man’s su- 
periority, shells were fired from the howitzers and rockets 
were exploded. This was usually followed by the giving of 
presents and the concluding of treaties. The general tenor 
of the twelve treaties concluded between the commissioners 
and the various tribes was substantially the same. In all 
cases the Indians agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the United States and to protect the fur traders. The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, promised friendship and pro- 
tection to the Indians.” 


It was not until thirty years later that another major 
military expedition entered the Upper Missouri region. The 
monopoly of the fur trade by the American Fur Company, 
meanwhile, although frequently challenged, continued down 


11 Beers, op. cit., p. 51; Russell Reid and Clell G. Gannon (eds.), 
“Journal of the Atkinson-O’Fallon Expedition,” North Dakota His- 
torical Quarterly, IV (October 1929), 5-56. 

12 Reid and Gannon, op. cit., passim. 
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through the 1850’s. Many of the posts of the company were 
stockaded and equipped with bastions and cannon and were 
capable of holding off powerful Indian attacks. The rela- 
tions between the Indians and traders during this period 
were generally friendly. 


The year 1855 marked the beginning of the military 
occupation of the Upper Missouri which was to continue 
until after the close of the century. The killing of Lt. J. L. 
Grattan and his detachment near Fort Laramie in 1854 
brought about a retaliatory expedition the following year 
under the command of Gen. William S. Harney. This ex- 
pedition, which ascended the Platte River from Fort Kear- 
ny, after defeating the Brule Sioux in western Nebraska" 
in September 1855, marched from Fort Laramie to Fort 
Pierre.** The Army found the old American Fur Company 
trading post, which the Government had purchased for a 
military establishment, ill-suited for a garrison, so Harney 
stationed most of his nine hundred men at various points 
in the vicinity. Here they suffered many hardships, and a 
large number of the horses died." 


In 1856 Harney took steps to pacify the Indians and 
to establish a permanent military post in the vicinity. He 


18 This fight, which occurred on September 3, 1855, near the 
mouth of Blue Water Creek not far from the town of Lewellen, was 
known as the Battle of Ash Hollow. Here the forces of Sioux under 
Little Thunder were defeated, with a loss of eighty-six killed, five 
wounded, and about seventy women and children captured. Harney’s 
losses were four killed and seven wounded. (Letters, Gen. William 
S. Harney to Lt. Col. L. Thomas, September 8, 1855; S. Cooper to 
Harney, March 22, 1855; Cooper to Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott, March 
22, 1855, National Archives). 

14 Fort Pierre, located near present Pierre, South Dakota, was 
built in 1831-1832 by the American Fur Company. It was one of the 
leading posts of that firm on the Upper Missouri. Fort Pierre was 
occupied from 1855 to 1857 as a military station and dismantled in 
1859. A map showing the respective locations of the military posts 
mentioned in this article may be found in “The Army Post on the 
Northern Plains, 1865-1885,” Nebraska History, XXXV (March 1954), 
20-21, by the writer. 

15 SDHC, I, 381-440, contains copies of the official correspondence 
relating to the Harney Campaign and Fort Pierre. See also Ray H. 
Mattison, “Report on Historical Aspects of the Oahe Reservoir Area, 
Missouri River, South and North Dakota,” SDHC, XXVII, 24-28; 
Augustus Meyers, Ten Years in the U. 8. Army (New York, 1914), 
pp. 69-107. 
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held a general council with the Sioux in March and con- 
cluded a peace treaty with the representatives of nine 
tribes.** In June he dispatched two companies about a hun- 
dred miles down the river where they established Fort 
Lookout.’’? In the same month Harney sent another detach- 
ment to a point on the Missouri about a hundred miles be- 
low Lookout where another post, known as Fort Randall,” 
was erected. This latter establishment was destined to have 
the longest existence of any garrison on the Upper Mis- 
souri above Omaha. 


During the period between 1855 and 1860, the Army 
was busily engaged in exploring and mapping the Upper 
Missouri country to provide additional information on 
routes to the Pacific. In the summer of 1855 Lt. G. K. 
Warren, who had been assigned the task of mapping the 
Fort Pierre military reservation, was ordered to join Har- 
ney’s expedition which was advancing toward Fort Lara- 
mie. He and his companions traveled overland from Fort 
Pierre to Fort Kearny, where he joined Harney. From 
here the expedition moved to Fort Laramie. From that 
place Warren traveled a new route to Fort Pierre by the 
White and Teton Rivers. After leaving Pierre, he explored 
present southeastern South Dakota. In the following year, 
Warren ascended the Yellowstone as far as the mouth of 
Powder River. From that point he examined the Yellow- 
stone to its mouth and then descended the Missouri and 


16 House Ex. Doc. No. 130, 34th Cong., 1st Sess. 

i7 Fort Lookout (1856-1857) was located on what is now the 
southern boundary of the Lower Brule Indian Reservation. It ac- 
commodated three companies of troops. The Army abandoned this 
post in 1857. The site of Fort Lookout will be inundated by Fort 
Randall Reservoir. (Merrill J. Mattes, “Report on Historic Sites in 
the Fort Randall Reservoir Area, Missouri River, South Dakota,” 
SDHC, XXIV, 543-548). 

18 Fort Randall, located on the right bank of the Missouri below 
the present dam by the same name, was one of the most important 
military posts on the Upper Missouri. It was rebuilt in 1870-1872 
and had quarters for five companies. From 1868 to 1891 the number 
of officers and men stationed at this post varied from 485 in 1875 to 
60 in 1891, the average being 181. The Army abandoned this post in 
1892. (Carleton Kenyon, “History of Fort Randall” [Master’s thesis, 
University of South Dakota, 1947], passim; Merrill J. Mattes, “Re- 
vival at Old Fort Randall,” The Military Engineer, March-April 1952, 
po a a Reports of the Secretary of War, hereafter cited SW, 
1 1892). 
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carefully mapped that stream as far as Fort Pierre. In 
1857 Warren crossed the region from Sioux City to the 
mouth of the Loup River and ascended that stream to with- 
in fifty miles of its source, then traveled over the sandhills 
to the Niobrara and followed the course of that river to 
near its headwaters and thence to Fort Laramie. From 
that place, Warren and his men advanced to the Black Hills 
where they were intercepted by a group of Indians. Warren 
and his party then turned south to the Niobrara and fol- 
lowed it to Fort Randall. After reaching the latter place 
Warren surveyed a route to Sioux City. During 1859 and 
1860 Capt. W. F. Raynolds and Lt. H. A. Maynadier ex- 
plored much of the region between the Yellowstone, the 
Platte, and the Missouri Rivers.’ 


Indian unrest during the Civil War resulted in further 
military intervention in the region. Some of the Indian 
dissatisfaction was attributed to the fur companies, many 
of whose employees were openly sympathetic to the Con- 
federate cause. The British in Canada were. erroneously 
believed to be partially responsible for the Sioux uprising 
in Minnesota during 1862 and some of the Indian resent- 
ment further west. To meet the growing Indian threat the 
Army in that year organized the Division of the Northwest, 
with headquarters in Milwaukee, and placed Gen. John Pope 
in charge of it.*° 


Early in 1863, General Pope took steps to chastise the 
Indians. He dispatched Gen. Henry H. Sibley on an expedi- 
tion from the upper Minnesota to the upper James River 
south of Devils Lake. From here Sibley crowded the In- 
dians toward the Missouri near Bismarck where he de- 
feated them at Big Mound, Dead Buffalo, and Stony Lake 
and then returned to Fort Abercrombie. While Sibley was 
advancing across Dakota, Gen. Alfred H. Sully with an- 
other expedition moved up the river from Fort Randall. 


19 Sen Hx. Doc. No. 76, 34th Cong., 1st Sess., 1-79; House Ez. 
Doc. No. 2, 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., 620-670; W. F. Raynolds, Report 
on the Exploration of the Yellowstone River (Washington, 1868); 
W. Turrentine Jackson, Wagon Roads West (Berkeley, 1952), pp. 
135-139, 266-268. 

20 Burlingame, op. cit., pp. 110-112. 
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Because of the slowness of his progress on account of the 
low water in the Missouri, Sully was unable to prevent the 
Indians from crossing the river after their defeat at Stony 
Lake. Learning that they had recrossed the river and had 
reoccupied their old hunting grounds, he turned his course 
southeastward across present North Dakota. Near present 
day Ellendale, he defeated the hostiles at Whitestone Hills. 
Sully and his troops then turned their course southwest and 
reached the mouth of the Little Cheyenne where they found 
a supply boat awaiting them. From here they returned to 
Fort Pierre. During the fall and winter this expedition 
built Fort Sully, located on the east bank of the Missouri 
about four miles east of present Pierre, as its winter quar- 
ters.*: The Indian prisoners-of-war, whom Sully had cap- 
tured at Whitestone Hills, were removed to Crow Creek 
where the remnants of the Santee and Winnebago who 
had surrendered during the Minnesota uprising had been 
brought. A reservation had been established here and Fort 
Thompson built for their protection.** 


The Indians along the Missouri continued to be trouble- 
some. In July 1863, near Tobacco Garden in present North 
Dakota, a party of Sioux attacked a yaw! belonging to the 
steamer Robert Campbell, Jr. and killed several members 
of the crew.”* In August of the same year the Indians killed 
a boatload of miners from Montana above Bismarck. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1863-1864 large numbers of hostiles, sur- 
vivors from Whitestone Hills, wintered among the Teton 


21 Steven Hoekman, “A History of Fort Sully,” SDHC, XXVI, 
221-231. The first Fort Sully proved to be in an unsatisfactory loca- 
tion, so in 1866 it was removed about thirty miles above to a new 
site on the east bank of the Missouri. The new post was built to ac- 
commodate four infantry companies and a regimental band. From 
1868 to 1894, the aggregate strength of this post varied from 268 in 
1872 to 45 in 1878, the average being 183. The Army discontinued 
Fort Sully in 1894. (Jbid.; SW, 1868-1894). 

22 Doane Robinson, “A History of the Dakota or Sioux Indians,” 
SDHC, II, 328-329. 

23 Hiram M. Chittenden, History of Harly Steamboat Navigation 
on the Missouri River; Life and Adventures of Joseph LaBarge (New 
York, 1903), II, 304-314. 

24 Joseph H. Taylor, Frontier and Indian Life and Kaleidoscopic 
Lives (Washburn, 1932), pp. 142-147; Ethel A. Collins, “Pioneer Ex- 
periences of Horatio H. Larned,” North Dakota Historical Collec- 
tions, VII, 48-53. 
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along the river. These committed depredations along the 
Dakota and Nebraska borders the following summer.” 


Meanwhile, recent gold discoveries in Idaho and Mon- 
tana were, for several years, to have an increasing influ- 
ence on Indian relations on the Upper Missouri. As the re- 
sult of the rich gold strikes in these two territories there 
was a rush of miners and emigrants to Fort Benton and 
thence to the gold fields. The Missouri was to become, for 
some time, one of the leading routes from the East to Mon- 
tana. In both 1862 and 1863 Capt. James L. Fisk, under 
the auspices of the War Department, led expeditions over- 
land from Fort Abercrombie, on the Red River, to Fort 
Benton.** 


To keep open the roads to Montana and Idaho, General 
Pope early in 1864 ordered the construction of four new 
posts. These were to be located at Devils Lake in present 
North Dakota, on the James River west of Coteau des 
Prairies, one for four companies of infantry and four com- 
panies of cavalry on Long Lake near the Missouri, and an- 
other on the Yellowstone River near the trading post of 
Alexander.*’ 


In the same year General Sully began his campaign 
against the Sioux west of the Missouri and north of the 
Cannonball. He set out with his troops early in May from 
Sioux City. Not finding a suitable site for a fort near Long 
Lake, he proceeded to a point about eight miles north of 
the Cannonball River where he, on July 7, established Fort 
Rice.** Leaving several companies there to build the post, 
Sully and his troops then proceeded north and west toward 


25 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 328-331. 

26 Jackson, op. cit., pp. 274-275. 

27 War Department, The War of the Rebellion: Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (hereafter cited as Official 
Records), Series I, XXXIV, Part II, 622. 

28 Official Records, Series I, XLI, Part II, 80-81; George W. 
Kingsbury, History of Dakota Territory (Chicago, 1916), I, 353-354. 
Fort Rice, rebuilt in 1868, was a four company post. From 1868 
to 1878, when it was abandoned, the average aggregate strength of 
this post ranged from 625 in 1872 to 61 in 1878, the average being 
233. (Ray H. Mattison, “Fort Rice—North Dakota’s First Missouri 
River Military Post,” North Dakota History, XX, No. 2 [April 1953], 
passim; SW, 1868-1878). 
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the Yellowstone River. In the Killdeer Mountains they de- 
feated a force of five thousand Indians. They then retraced 
their steps to the Heart River and proceeded up that stream 
to its source and thence into the Little Missouri Badlands. 
Here the troops again encountered large numbers of In- 
dians who contested their advance. After emerging from 
the Badlands, Sully and his men advanced to the Yellow- 
stone. They descended this river to the American Fur Com- 
pany post, Fort Union.*® After selecting a site for Fort 
Buford,* also near the mouth of the Yellowstone, Sully left 
a company of troops at Union and then marched down the 
Missouri to Fort Berthold.** He also left a company of 
troops at Berthold and resumed his march down the river. 
The expedition reached Fort Rice on September 9.** 


Through the next several years the Missouri River was 
to play an important role in the development of the North- 
west. Emigrants and miners by the thousands continued 
to seek the gold fields of Montana and Idaho. Many passed 
up the Missouri by steamboats to the mines while others 
sought to reach them by one of the several overland routes. 
One of the leading routes from the East was by the Oregon 
Trail across Nebraska to Fort Laramie and thence by the 
Bozeman Trail to Virginia City. Several other roads were 
laid out over the Plains from various points on the Mis- 
souri to Montana but none of these proved practicable, and 
the numerous attacks which Red Cloud and his warriors 


29 Fort Union was constructed in 1828 by the American Fur Com- 
pany. It became the leading fur trading post of that company on the 
Upper Missouri. Two years after the withdrawal of the garrison in 
1865, the buildings were dismantled and moved to Fort Buford. 

30 Fort Buford was established as a one company post in 1866 
and was subsequently enlarged. The average strength of the garrison 
from 1867 until its abandonment in 1895 was 274. (SW, 1867-1895). 

31 Fort Berthold, located about 105 miles above Bismarck, was 
also an American Fur Company trading post. The original Fort 
Berthold was erected in 1845. In 1862 it was abandoned, and the 
company occupied Fort Atkinson nearby which was renamed Fort 
Berthold. The fur trading post was used as a garrison until 1867 
when the troops were moved to Fort Stevenson. (Henry A. Boller, 
Among the Indians: Eight Years in the Far West [Philadelphia, 
1866], passim; Washington Matthews, Hthnography and Ethnology 
of the Hidatsa Indians [Washington, 1877], p. 40). 

82 Official Records, XLI, Series I, Part I, 140-152; Kingsbury, 
op. cit., I, 353-362. 
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made against the emigrant trains on the Bozeman Trail 
resulted in the closing of that road entirely in 1868. This 
left the Missouri River-Fort Benton route the leading ave- 
nue from the East to Montana and Idaho.** 


The Army, meanwhile, took new steps to strengthen 
its position in the West. In January 1865, it established 
the Military Division of the Missouri and placed General 
Pope in command. Although the division was merged with 
the Military Division of the Mississippi in June of the same 
year, the designation of the command was changed again 
in March 1866 to the Military Division of the Missouri. 
This included five departments: Dakota, Platte, Missouri, 
Texas, and the Gulf. In January 1867 the Department of 
Dakota, with headquarters at St. Paul, was divided into 
the District of Minnesota and the District of the Upper 
Missouri. With the exception of Fort Abercrombie on the 
Red River, the latter had jurisdiction of all the military 
establishments in Dakota and Montana. The Department 
of the Platte, with headquarters at Omaha; consisted of 
Nebraska, Iowa, Wyoming, Utah, and part of Idaho.* 


To keep the Missouri River route open to navigation, 
the Army in 1866 and 1867 constructed several additional 
military posts. In 1866 it established Fort Buford and 
Camp Cooke,** near the junction of the Judith and Missouri 


88 Jackson, op. cit., 281-311; Burlingame, op. cit., 115-119; Harold 
L. McElroy, “Mercurial Mercury: A Study of the Central Montana 
Frontier Army Policy,” Montana Magazine of History, IV (Autumn, 
1954), 9-12; House Ex. Doc. No. 76, 39th Cong., Ist Sess.; Raymond 
L. Welty, “The Frontier Army on the Missouri River,” North Dakota 
Historical Quarterly, II (January 1928), 85-87. 

84 Headquarters, Military Division of the Missouri, Outline De- 
scriptions of Posts in the Military Division of the Missouri Com- 
manded by Lieutenant General P. H. Sheridan (Chicago, 1876); SW, 
1867, 49-53. 

35 Maj. William Clinton, 13th U. S. Infantry, established Camp 
Cooke on July 11, 1866. During 1867-1868, four companies, compris- 
ing an average of 428 officers and men, were stationed there. The 
post was in a very isolated spot and served no useful purpose. The 
Army abandoned it in 1870 and moved the stores to Fort Benton. 
(Surgeon General’s Office, Circular No. 4, Report on Barracks and 
Hospitals with Descriptions of Military Posts [Washington, 1870], 
408-410; McElroy, op. cit., 13-15). 
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Rivers. In the following year it built Fort Stevenson,” 
above present Bismarck, and Fort Shaw,*’ on the Sun River 
about twenty miles above its junction with the Missouri. 
Fort Omaha," which served as a base for operations along 
the Union Pacific Railroad and became in 1878 the Head- 
quarters for the Department of the Platte, was established 
in 1868. In the following year the Army placed a garrison 
at Fort Benton*® and in 1870 abandoned Camp Cooke. 


Although some of the Indians had agreed in 1865 and 
1866 to withdraw from overland routes “already established 
or hereafter to be established through their country,” many 
of them resisted the construction of these forts. Buford, 
in particular, was offensive to the Sioux, and their assaults 
upon the herds and upon parties going out from the post 


86 Fort Stevenson, located about ten miles above present Garrison 
Dam, was established June 12, 1867, by Col. I. D. V. Reeve, 13th U. 8. 
Infantry. In the same month the garrison and stores were removed 
to the new site from Fort Berthold. Fort Stevenson was a two-com- 
pany post. From 1867 to 1882, the number of troops at this post 
varied from 308 in 1868 to 42 in 1877, the average being 132. The 
post was abandoned in 1883. The site of Fort Stevenson has been 
inundated by Garrison Reservoir. (Ray H. Mattison, “Old Fort 
Stevenson—A Typical Missouri River Military Post,” North Dakota 
History, XVIII [April-July 1951], 53-91; SW, 1867-1883). 

87 Maj. William Clinton established Camp Reynolds, later named 
Fort Shaw, on June 20, 1867. Although some distance from the Mis- 
souri, this post was erected to protect traffic along the Missouri 
from Indian attacks. Fort Shaw was built to accommodate 400 men 
and a band. From 1867 to 1890, the strength of this post varied from 
448 in 1873 to 114 in 1869, the average being 231. This establish- 
ment, which was abandoned in 1891, served for many years as Head- 
quarters, Military District of Montana. (Circular No. 4, 408-409; Out- 
line Descriptions of Posts in the Military Division of the Missouri, 
23-24; SW, 1867-1891) 

88 This post was xatablished on August 19, 1863, as the “Post of 
Omaha.” During the Civil War it was used for the training of volun- 
teer troops. On September 8, 1868, a site four miles from Omaha 
was purchased for what was to be known as Sherman Barracks. It 
was named instead “Omaha Barracks” and in 1878 was renamed 
Fort Omaha. Between 1869 and 1895 the number of troops stationed 
at this post varied from 944 in 1869 to 88 in 1876, the average being 
406. The troops were moved from Fort Omaha in 1896 to Fort 
Crook, located about ten miles south of Omaha. In 1905 Fort Omaha 
was reactivated and during World War I it was a balloon school. 
It was transferred to the Department of the Navy in 1947. (RG 98, 
= of the U. S. Army Commands, National Archives; SW, 1896, 

89 This garrison, which was abandoned in 1881, maintained an 
average strength of fifty-one between 1870 and 1880. Fort Benton 
was only a one company post. (Outline Descriptions of Posts in the 
Military Division of the Missouri, 25-26; SW, 1869-1881). 
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itself were so frequent that it was considered to be con- 
stantly in a stage of siege. In August 1867 a large Sioux 
war party appeared at Fort Stevenson and killed a team- 
ster. During the winters of 1867-1868 and 1868-1869 the 
Indians attacked several mail carriers operating between 
the posts. The forts farther down the river were likewise 
subjected to attacks on their stock herds, and persons trav- 
eling in the vicinity were never safe.* 


Conditions in Montana were little better. Acting Gov- 
ernor Thomas F. Meagher in 1867 organized a volunteer 
militia to protect the frontier settlements. In April 1868 a 
band of Sioux ran off thirty-four horses and mules at Camp 
Cooke. During the following month, a war party, reported 
to number 2,500, attacked the fort itself but was repulsed. 
Another band several days later killed two herders at Camp 
Reeve, located near the mouth of the Musselshell. The In- 
dians committed similar depredations in other parts of the 
Territory throughout the period from 1868 to 1870." 


The new Indian policy, inaugurated following the Civil 
War, resulted in new demands upon the military. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the various nomadic Plains tribes 
were to be placed upon reservations and fed on Government 
rations until they should become self-supporting farmers. 
The Indian Bureau, at several of the agencies, found it 
necessary to call upon the Army to protect Government 
property and agency employees from its unruly charges. 


40 Charles J. Kappler, (comp. and ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws 
and Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, 885-887, 896-908; James P. Kim- 
ball, “Fort Buford,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, IV, No. 2 
(January 1930), 75-77; Robert G. Athearn, “The Fort Buford ‘Mas- 
sacre,’” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI, No. 4 (March 
1955), 678-680; Joseph M. Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri 
(New York, 1946), 82-84; Lucile M. Kane (ed.), Military Life in 
Dakota: The Journal of Philippe Regis de Trobriand (Minneapolis, 
= ge an 131-135, 171-172, 331, 333, 340; SW, 1867, 51-52, and 
1869, 58. 

41 SW, 1868-1869, 35; Burlingame, op. cit., 121-126, 219-226; Ray 
H. Mattison (ed.), “An Army Wife on the Upper Missouri; The Diary 
of Sarah E. Canfield, 1866-1868," North Dakota History, XX (Octo- 
ber 1953) ,,216-218, 219. 

42Ray H. Mattison, “The Indian Reservation System on the 
Upper Missouri, 1865-1890," Nebraska History, XXXVI (September, 
1955), 146-147. 








Above—Interior of Fort Rice, Dakota Territory, in 1864 


Below—Fort Abraham Lincoln (1872-1891), near Bismarck, 
North Dakota 
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Above—Fort Hale (1870-1884), near present-day Chamberlain, 
South Dakota 
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Below—Battalion, Twenty-fifth U. S. Infantry, Fort Randall 
(Photo courtesy the National Archives) 
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Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Commander of the Military Division 
of the Missouri, reported late in 1869: 


. . . The friendly Indians, and the agents and employees at 
Big Cheyenne, Grand River, and Whetstone agencies have 
been in jeopardy on several occasions, as the wild Indians 
have at times had their own way driving employees into 
the agency buildings taking possession of the annuity goods, 
and killing the cattle. Steps have been taken to remedy 
these evils, as far as we can, by the erection of blockhouses.+s 


The agents’ relations with their wards improved but 
little, so in 1870 the Army established temporary posts at 
Whetstone, Lower Brule, Cheyenne River, Grand River, 
and Crow Creek agencies, all of which were located on the 
Missouri.** The Lower Brule, Cheyenne River, and Grand 
River posts, renamed respectively in 1878 as Forts Hale,* 
Bennett,*® and Yates,*? became permanent military estab- 


43 SW, 1869, 37. 

44 SW, 1870, 24-26. 

45 Fort Hale was situated about fourteen miles above present 
Chamberlain, South Dakota. It was a one company post and from 
1870 to 1883 an average of seventy-nine officers and men were sta- 
tioned at that place. Fort Hale was abandoned in 1884. When the 
writer visited the site in 1951, most of the parade grounds and foun- 
dations of the buildings had been swept into the river. The remains 
have been flooded by the Fort Randall Reservoir. (Outline Description 
of the Posts in the Military Division of the Missouri, 28-29; SW, 
1870-1884). 

46 Fort Bennett (Cheyenne River post), located on the west bank 
of the Missouri ten miles below the mouth of the Cheyenne River, 
was established in 1870 as a two company post. The encroachment 
of the Missouri in 1872 forced the Army to rebuild the garrison on 
higher ground. In 1876 this post waz also swept into the river, and 
a fort, equipped to house ten companies of troops, was built. In 1880 
Fort Bennett was converted into a one company post. From 1870 to 
1891 the number of troops stationed at Bennett varied from 426 in 
1876 to 37 in 1887, the average being 108. After the agency moved 
to its present location in 1891, the Army discontinued Fort Bennett. 
The site of this post will be inundated by the Oahe Reservoir. (H 
H. Anderson, “A History of the Cheyenne River Agency and Its Mili- 
tary Post, Fort Bennett,” [Masters’ thesis, University of South Da- 
kota, 1954]; SW, 1870-1891). 

47 The Grand River post, a two company garrison, was built in 
1870 near the mouth of Grand River and adjacent to the Indian 
agency by the same name. In 1874 the garrison moved to Standing 
Rock where the agency had removed the previous year. Until late in 
1878 when its name was changed to Fort Yates, it was known as the 
Standing Rock post. From 1870 to 1897 the strength of the garrison 
varied from 458 in 1876 to 61 in 1872, the average for the period 
being 245. The post was abandoned in 1903 when Fort Lincoln (not 
to be confused with Fort Abraham Lincoln mentioned below) was 
constructed. (SW, 1870-1897). The site of the Grand River post will 
be flooded by the Oahe Reservoir. 
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lishments and played significant roles in the defense of the 
Upper Missouri. 


The implementation of the Treaty of 1868, unfortu- 
nately, failed to solve the Sioux problem. By this treaty 
the various bands were guaranteed all of the territory in 
present South Dakota west of the Missouri River. The Gov- 
ernment had also agreed to reserve the Powder River coun- 
try in Wyoming, the Republican River, and the territory 
north of the Platte River in Nebraska as common hunting 
grounds for certain tribes. The first two years following 
the signing of the treaty were comparatively peaceful in 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. However, when the Indians 
learned of the intention of the Northern Pacific to build 
its line through their country, some of the chiefs, believing 
the construction of the railroad to be a violation of the 
treaty, announced their intention to resist this encroach- 
ment. The First Yellowstone Expedition, sent out in 1871 
from Fort Rice under military escort to survey the line of 
the proposed railroad in western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana, had no difficulties with Indians. The Second and 
Third Expeditions, which were also dispatched from Fort 
Rice in 1872 and 1873 for the same purpose, had a number 
of skirmishes with hostiles and suffered some casualties.** 


While the Second and Third Yellowstone Expeditions 
were making their surveys, railroad workers were extend- 
ing the line of the Northern Pacific westward from Fargo 
across present North Dakota. To protect the construction 
crews, the Army in 1872 established Fort McKeen, later 
named Fort Abraham Lincoln,*® near present Bismarck. 
A cavalry post was built adjacent to this garrison in the 


48 Doane Robinson, “A History of the Sioux or Dakota Indians,” 
SDHC, II, 394-404; Theo. F. Rodenbough and William L. Haskin 
(eds.), The Army of the United States (New York, 1896), 522, 639, 
683-685; SW, 1872, 39. 

49 Fort Abraham Lincoln was an active military post from 1872 
to 1880. However, after the Northern Pacific reached the western 
borders of present North Dakota, its importance declined. It accom- 
modated six companies. From 1876 to 1890, the aggregate strength 
of Fort Abraham Lincoln varied from 363 in 1879 to 50 in 1886, the 
average being 163. This post was abandoned in 1891. (Arnold O. 
Goplen, “Fort Abraham Lincoln, A Typical Frontier Military Post,” 
North Dakota History, XIII (October 1946), 176-214; SW, 1876-1891). 
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following year. At the same time, General Sheridan ordered 
the Seventh Cavalry to the Department of Dakota and sta- 
tioned the companies of that regiment at Forts Abraham 
Lincoln and Rice. From 1872 to 1874 small war parties 
made a number of attacks on mail carriers, stock herds, 
and small detachments operating in the vicinity of the two 
posts. The Northern Pacific, however, went into bank- 
ruptcy after reaching Bismarck in 1873, and it was not 
until 1879, after the Sioux had been generally crushed, that 
construction work began west of the Missouri.” 


The year 1874 was to witness new treaty violations by 
the whites which were eventually to bring on a Sioux war. 
By the Treaty of 1868 the Government had agreed that 
white men should not enter the great Sioux reservation 
without the Indians’ consent and had pledged to protect 
these lands against white intruders. In spite of this prom- 
ise, the Army in 1874 sent Gen. George A. Custer with 1,200 
men on a reconnaissance expedition to the Black Hills. 
Custer sent out glowing reports of gold and the wealth of 
the region in timber and other resources. To a country 
still suffering acutely from the Panic of 1873, the reports 
of the discovery of gold in paying quantities stimulated 
widespread interest. Within the next year, Sioux City and 
Yankton, Dakota, and various points in Nebraska served 
as outfitting points for illegal expeditions into the Black 
Hills. During 1875 the Seventh Cavalry, sent to Fort Ran- 
dall, and the infantry of that post were busily engaged pre- 
venting gold-seekers from entering the Hills from the Ne- 
braska side. Detachments from Fort Sully and the Lower 
Brule and Cheyenne River posts also guarded the line of 
the Missouri River for the same purpose.™ 


50 Goplen, loc. cit.; Mattison, “Fort Rice—North Dakota’s First 
Missouri River Military Post,” op. cit., 102-103; SW, 1873, 40; Robin- 
son, op. cit., 400-408. 

51 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 32, 43rd Cong., 2d Sess.; Lawrence E. Olson, 
“The Mining Frontier of South Dakota, 1874-1877,” (Master’s thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1931), 1-43; SW, 1874, 38-39, and 1875, 
64-65; Robinson, op. cit., 407-416; Kingsbury, op. cit., I, 883-896; 
Kenyon, op. cit., 71-77; Hoekman, op. cit., 254-255; Anderson, op. cit., 
77-78; Bismarck Tribune, June 24, August 12, 19, 26, September 2, 
ag of this newspaper are in Minnesota Historical Society, 
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While the Army endeavored to keep the gold-seekers 
out of the Hills, the Interior Department was attempting 
to negotiate for the region. A committee, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior in June 1875, met with the repre- 
sentatives of the various Sioux bands in September. As a 
result of this conference, the commission found itself un- 
able to obtain a license to mine in the Hills or purchase 
the region outright. The Government thereupon withdrew 
all military opposition to the occupancy of the Hills by the 
whites, so miners went into the new Eldorado by the thou- 
sands. The Indians were convinced that they would lose 
their reservation unless they made a determined effort to 
fight for it.®* 


In the meantime Sioux leaders in another portion of 
the Indian country were making preparations for a general 
war with the whites. Chiefs, such as Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, Gall and others, who had never signed the Treaty 
of 1868 and had refused to become reservation Indians, 
had been living largely by hunting in the Powder River 
and Yellowstone Valleys and in present western North Da- 
kota. Some of these bands had for some time been making 
raids on the Three Tribes at Fort Berthold and upon the 
Crows in Montana. Because many of the agency Indians 
were believed to be in these so-called “hostile” bands, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in December 1875 sent in- 
structions to several Sioux agents to notify their Indians 
in the unceded territory to return to their respective agen- 
cies by January 31, 1876, or be considered hostile. It was 
impossible for many of these bands to comply with this 
ultimatum, so on February 1 the Secretary of Interior ad- 
vised the Secretary of War that the time given for them 
had expired and for him to take appropriate action. Within 


52 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (here- 
after cited CIA), 1875, 184-191; Robinson, op. cit., 416-421; Kings- 
bury, op. cit., I, 895-930. 
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a few months the Army found most of the Cheyenne and 
the warriors of the Sioux Nation aligned against it." 


The Army at once proceeded to take initial steps to 
subjugate the hostiles. In compliance with orders received 
from General Sheridan, Gen. George Crook’s forces in 
March struck the camp of Crazy Horse near the mouth of 
Lodge Pole Creek and destroyed it. During the spring 
Sheridan ordered three columns to move against the Indians 
to a common center in Montana. One from Fort Fetterman 
under the command of General Crook was to come from the 
south; another from Fort Ellis under Gen. John Gibbon 
was to come down from the northwest; a third commanded 
by Gen. Alfred H. Terry was to come from Fort Abraham 
Lincoln on the east. The stories of the subsequent defeat 
of Crook’s forces at Rosebud and the destruction of General 
Custer and his command, both of which occurred in June 
1876, are well known.™ 


The so-called “Custer Massacre’ was soon to be 
avenged. General Sheridan immediately rushed reinforce- 
ments to the Indian country. In September Crook defeated 
the Sioux under American Horse at Slim Buttes in present 
South Dakota, and the chief was killed. In October Col. 
Nelson A. Miles encountered a large force of hostiles south 
of the Yellowstone under Sitting Bull and forced most of 
them to surrender and return to their reservations. Late 
in the same month military detachments under General 
Terry arrived at the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River 
agencies and disarmed the Indians and confiscated their 


53 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 9, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess., 10-17; Sen. Ex. Doc. 
No. 52, 44th Cong., 1st Sess.; Letter, Chief Clerk, Secretary of War, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, June 7, 1873; Letter, James Wright 
to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 11, 1874; Letter, Dex- 
ter A. Clapp to Commissioner, July 5, August 4, 31, 1875; Letter, 
Governor B. F. Potts to the Secretary of the Interior, March 27, 
July 8, August 6, 1875; Letter, Clapp to Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, February 20, March 4, 10, 1876; Post Records, Fort Steven- 
son, Letters Sent, 1: 180-181, 198, 266, 275, 348-349; Fort Berthold 
Superintendency, Letters Received, May 23, November 21, 1871. The 
letters cited above are to be found in the National Archives. Robin- 
son, op. cit., 421-423. 

54 Martin F. Schmitt, (ed.), General George Crook, His Auto- 
biography (Norman, 1946), 190-196; Col. W. A. Graham, The Story 
of the Little Big Horn (Harrisburg, 1926), passim. 
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ponies. Colonel Miles and his men pursued the Indians re- 
lentlessly during the winter. By the late spring of 1877, 
the backbone of the hostile Sioux and Cheyenne resistance 
had been broken. Crazy Horse and his followers and most 
of the Cheyenne surrendered. Sitting Bull and his fol- 
lowers fled into Canada.** 


Immediately following the Bighorn disaster, the Gov- 
ernment took steps toward strengthening its defense sys- 
tem in Montana. In July 1876 Congress appropriated $200,- 
000 for the construction of two posts on the Yellowstone 
River recommended the previous year by General Sheridan. 
Work began the following September on a fort at the mouth 
of Tongue River. This garrison, later known as Fort 
Keogh,” served as headquarters for the operations of Colo- 
nel Miles and his command. In the following year, con- 
struction began on another post, known later as Fort Cus- 
ter,*’ near the junction of the Bighorn and Little Bighorn 
Rivers. These two posts were formed into the District of 
the Yellowstone with Fort Keogh as headquarters. In the 
same year the Army established Fort Missoula in the Flat- 
head country and in 1879 built Fort Assinniboine near the 


55 Paul I. Wellman, Death on Horseback: Seventy Years of War 
for the American West (Philadelphia, 1934), 152-166; Nelson A. 
Miles, Personal Recollections of Nelson A. Miles (Chicago, 1896), 
212-256; George Bird Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes (New York, 
1915), 345-386; SW, 1876, 439-515, and 1877, 487-576, passim; Han- 
son, op. cit., 316-367; Burlingame, op. cit., 233-235; Robinson, op. cit., 
436-438, 442-444; Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1877, 410-411. 

56 Fort Keogh, first known as the Cantonment on the Tongue 
River and the Tongue River Barracks, was officially established 
September 11, 1876, by Col. Nelson A. Miles. It was equipped for 
five companies of infantry and six companies of cavalry. From 1877 
to 1895, its aggregate strength varied from 807 in 1878 to 334 in 
1895, the average being 492. Fort Keogh was abandoned in 1908. 
(Burlingame, op. cit., 233-234, 238; SW, 1876-1897; RG 98. Records 
of the United States Army Commands, National Archives). 

57 Lt. Col. George P. Buell established Big Horn Post, later re- 
named Fort Custer, in compliance with Special Orders No. 57, De- 
partment of Dakota, May 10, 1877. It also was equipped for five 
infantry and six cavalry companies. From 1877 to 1897, its aggre- 
gate strength varied from 231 in 1877 to 521 in 1884, the average 
being 431. The Army discontinued Fort Custer in 1898. (RG 98. 
Records of the United States Army Commands; Burlingame, op. cit., 
238; SW, 1877-1897). 
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present town of Havre. All of these posts were permanent 
military establishments.* 


Although the Sioux and Cheyenne were generally sub- 
jugated by the summer of 1877, the Indians continued to 
keep the Army busy in Montana for several years. No 
sooner had these tribes been crushed than a war broke out 
with the Nez Perce. Chief Joseph led this tribe on a stra- 
tegic eighteen hundred mile retreat eastward from Idaho 
through Lolo Canyon, Yellowstone Park, down Clark’s Fork 
of the Yellowstone, across the Missouri River and into the 
Bearpaw Mountains. At the last place, located about six- 
teen miles from present Chinook, Montana, the forces of 
Colonel Miles caught up with the fleeing Indians late in 
September and, after a battle, forced the Nez Perce to sur- 
render. Fort Buford served as a depot of supplies for many 
of the Army’s operations and supplied escorts for wagon 
trains carrying freight up the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers. When the Northern Pacific extended its line west- 
ward from Bismarck from 1879 to 1883, Forts Abraham 
Lincoln and Buford supplied detachments to protect the 
construction workers.” 


Sitting Bull was to continue to be a menace. Although 
he escaped across the northern boundary into Canada in 
1877, he remained a disturbing influence. For several years 
he was an unwelcome guest of the Canadian Government. 
Dissatisfied Indians from various agencies crossed the bor- 
der and joined him. Lack of food, however, forced many 
of his followers to return into the United States to follow 
the buffalo. These hungry and ragged Indians became such 
a problem in 1880 at Fort Peck Agency at Poplar, Montana, 
that the agent became alarmed for the safety of Govern- 
ment property and his employees and asked for military 


58 RG 98. Records of the United States Army Commands; Burl- 
ingame, op. cit., 238-240. 

59 LL. V. McWhorter, Hear Me, My Chiefs: Nez Perce History and 
Legend (Caldwell, 1952), passim; SW, 1877, 5-15, 68-77, 500-576, 
passim; 1878, 65-73; 1879, 64; 1880, 60; 1881, 91; 1882, 92. 
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protection. The Army in October sent two companies there 
and established Camp Poplar.’ 


This post, together with Fort Buford, was to play an 
important part in the final phase of the Sioux War. Early 
in 1881 a detachment of troops commanded by Maj. Guido 
Ilges defeated a party of Indians under Chief Gall two miles 
from the mouth of the Poplar, capturing 305 and killing 8 
of them. During the winter and spring large numbers of 
Sioux, who had followed Sitting Bull into Canada, surren- 
dered at Camp Poplar and were sent to Fort Buford. Fi- 
nally, Sitting Bull himself and his immediate followers gave 
themselves up to the military. The Army shipped most of 
these Indians down the Missouri and turned them over to 
the agent at Standing Rock. Some were eventually trans- 
ferred to the Cheyenne River Reservation. Sitting Bull was 
sent to Fort Randall where he remained as a prisoner of 
war until 1883 when he was sent to the Standing Rock 
Reservation.” 


The placing of the tribes on reservations, together with 
the disappearance of the bison, greatly changed the Indian 
frontier during the late 1870’s and the decade of the 1880’s. 
By the early 1880’s the Army had thoroughly crushed the 
Indian on the Upper Missouri. The disappearance of the 
buffalo and other game made him entirely dependent upon 
Government rations for his livelihood. The Indian police, 
organized in 1878 and in the following years, became in- 
creasingly effective in policing the reservations. They grad- 
ually took over much of the work previously performed by 
the military.” 


With the exception of Forts Abraham Lincoln and Bu- 
ford, the roles which the Upper Missouri posts played in 
the Indian wars in 1876 and the following years were minor 
ones. The presence of large bodies of troops at Forts Yates 


60 Camp Poplar, located on the Missouri River near the mouth 
of Poplar River, was a two company establishment. From 1881 to 
1893, when it was abandoned, Camp Poplar maintained an average 
strength of ninety-two officers and men. (SW, 1880-1893). 
61 SW, 1881, 91-98; CIA, 1881, 115-118; 1882, 78-80; 1883, 105-110. 
62 Mattison, “The Indian Reservation System on the Upper Mis- 
souri, 1865-1885,” Nebraska History, XXXVI (September, 1955), 161. 
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and Bennett no doubt served to maintain peace on the 
Standing Rock and Cheyenne River agencies where so many 
Sioux prisoners of war had been brought from 1876 to 
1883. Forts Randall, Hale, Sully, Rice, and Stevenson were 
little affected by the wars. Fort Omaha continued to serve 
as a base of operations for movements in Wyoming and 
western Nebraska. 


Most of these posts assumed a peacetime character dur- 
ing the 1880’s. Except for intermittent patrols, the soldiers 
devoted their time largely to routine duties. In 1890, how- 
ever, the long period of tranquillity was broken by two 
events. Troops at Forts Sully and Randall were called out 
to prevent white intruders from settling on Indian lands 
prior to the opening of the great Sioux reservation to white 
settlement in February of that year. The Army also dis- 
patched detachments from both these posts in April to pro- 
tect settlers on the reservation from disaffected Indians. 
In December both Forts Bennett and Yates were active in 
suppressing the Ghost Dance Rebellion which culminated 
in the killing of Sitting Bull and the Battle of Wounded 
Knee.” 


Troubles continued along the Canadian border for sev- 
eral years following the surrender of Sitting Bull and his 
followers. Indians and half-breeds often crossed over the 
international boundary from Canada in pursuit of the rap- 
idly disappearing game. These incursions frequently took 
the form of cattle and horse stealing expeditions. Various 
bands continued to raid reservations of other tribes. De- 
tachments from Camp Poplar, Fort Buford, and other posts 
lying along the border were often called upon to suppress 
these predatory expeditions. In 1882 and 1883 troops from 
Camp Poplar removed a number of white intruders on the 
Fort Peck reservation. As the decade passed, Indian depre- 
dations decreased.” 





63 Hoekman, op. cit., 256; Kenyon, op. cit., 105-106; Anderson, 
op. cit., 155-162; SW, 1890, 187, and 1891, 132-155, 162-188. 

64 SW, 1882, 92; 1883, 110-120; 1884, 110-114; 1885, 140; 1886, 
127-133; 1887, 137-147; 1888, 146; 1889, 159; 1890, 187. 
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The Indian frontier disappeared rapidly on the Upper 
Missouri in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
With the completion of the Northern Pacific in 1883 and 
the building of the Great Northern across the region, the 
steamboat passed from the scene on the Upper Missouri. 
The military posts were no longer needed to keep the river 
open to navigation. Settlers poured into the region. In 
1889 Montana and both the Dakotas acquired statehood. 
By 1890 Nebraska’s population had passed the million mark. 
It was very apparent that the Indian was no longer a bar- 
rier to the settlement of the region. 


With the passing of the Indian frontier, the need for 
the military posts on the Upper Missouri was at an end. 
The Standing Rock post (Fort Yates) took over most of 
the functions of Fort Rice, so the Army in 1878 abandoned 
the latter garrison. During the first half of the 1880’s 
Forts Benton, Stevenson, and Hale were discontinued. The 
next decade witnessed the abandonment of Forts Bennett, 
Shaw, Randall, Sully, Buford, and Camp Poplar. With the 
removal of troops from Fort Yates in 1903, the last of the 
frontier Upper Missouri River posts disappeared.®** Fort 
Omaha, deactivated in 1896 when the troops stationed there 
were removed to the newly-constructed Fort Crook, was 
occupied intermittently by the Army until 1947. 


65 See Mattison, “The Army Post on the Northern Plains, 1865- 
1885,” op. cit., 42-43, for a list of the military posts on the Northern 
Plains together with the dates of their establishment and abandon- 
ment. 


THE INDEFATIGABLE MR. BRYAN IN 1908 


BY EDGAR A. HORNIG 


TUDENTS of American political history and especially 
those intrigued by the career of William Jennings Bryan 
will find a detailed narration of the Democratic presi- 

dential candidate’s 1908 stumping activities both interest- 
ing and revealing. The Nebraskan electioneered in such a 
whirlwind fashion, rushing from place to place during the 
weeks of September and October, that the engine on his 
special train, it has been facetiously observed, suffered a 
physical collapse a few days before the ballots were cast. 
Concentrating his campaign in the North Central, Middle 
Atlantic, and Northern Great Plains sections of the nation 
for logical and significant reasons, Bryan was everywhere, 
including “enemy territory’—or the East, greeted by sur- 
prisingly large and enthusiastic crowds. Though the cam- 
paign featured no outstanding vote-catching issue, Bryan 
gave the question of the guaranty of bank deposits far 
more emphasis than is commonly realized. He also at- 
tempted to capitalize on his superior oratorical powers. 
Campaign observers always gave his platform effective- 
ness a far higher rating than that of his opponent, William 
Howard Taft. 





Dr. Edgar A. Hornig is associate professor of history at San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
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Though Bryan’s quest for the presidency in 1908 was 
supplemented by the electioneering of such Democrats as 
Norman Mack, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, John W. Kern, Democratic vice-presidential nom- 
inee, and Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the real burden of the campaign was 
borne by the presidential aspirant himself. His struggle 
officially got under way August 12 in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
when the candidate received formal notification of his nom- 
ination from Congressman H. D. Clayton of Alabama, 
Chairman of the Notification Committee. Later the same 
day Bryan received an impressive ovation as he rode 
through the decorated streets of Lincoln to the Statehouse, 
where the ceremonies took place. A determined effort had 
been made to keep the proceedings nonpartisan, an arrange- 
ment which Democratic leaders later regretted, since it 
cooled the ardor of the crowd. An amusing incident oc- 
curred when the burning rays of a tropical-like sun com- 
pelled Bryan, while delivering his speech of acceptance, to 
ask the indulgence of the audience in putting on his hat. 
Chairman Mack, close at hand and ever ready for emergen- 
cies, quickly came to Bryan’s rescue with an umbrella with 
which he shaded the speaker’s pate until the remarks were 
concluded.’ 


Bryan’s acceptance speech consisted of about 5,300 
words, as against approximately 15,000 employed by Taft 
on the occasion of the G.O.P. notification ceremonies. One 
reason for the comparative brevity of the address lay in 
the Nebraskan’s decision to emphasize only what in his 
judgment was to be the paramount issue of the campaign, 
leaving to future speeches the discussion of other leading 
questions. According to Bryan, the major issue of 1908 
was, “Shall the People Rule?” and he managed to repeat 
this question—or some variation of it—seven times during 
the course of his remarks. The orator of the Platte also 
bitterly assailed the Republican Party by holding it “re- 
sponsible for all the abuses which now exist in the federal 
government. ...”” He then developed the point by remind- 


1The New York Times, Aug. 13, 1908, 2:2. 
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ing his audience that the Republican party was compelled 
to accept responsibility for the evils which beset the nation 
since it had controlled the federal government for the past 
twelve years. 


In addition to including the two constructive proposals 
of publicity for campaign contributions and an amendment 
to the Constitution providing for the popular election of 
United States Senators, the nominee pointed out in the ad- 
dress that the G.O.P. had failed to include either of these 
reforms in its 1908 platform. Bryan concluded by describ- 
ing the Democratic Party as the defender of honest wealth 
and the party of reformation, not revolution, and pledging 
himself, if elected, to an administration “which will do jus- 
tice to all.’’”* 


Press reaction to Bryan’s speech of acceptance was 
generally favorable. The Nation, which was anti-Bryan, 
said it had the strong points of good oratory, brevity, an 
able style, and an effective attack upon the weaknesses of 
the G.O.P. and Taft, but assailed the address because of its 
failure to explain the candidate’s former advocacy of free 
silver and government ownership of railroads.’ The editors 
of the pro-Roosevelt Outlook magazine voiced a popularly- 
shared opinion when they said, “In his speech of accep- 
tance ... Mr. Bryan showed to great advantage as a po- 
litical debater.” The same editors, comparing the address 
to Taft’s acceptance remarks, observed, “Mr. Taft’s speech 
has the qualities of a judge’s opinion, Mr. Bryan’s has those 
of an advocate’s argument.’ 


Bryan was the first of the major 1908 presidential 
aspirants to take the field. In early August Chairman Mack 
announced that the Democratic candidate would make sev- 
eral extensive campaign tours which would cover most of 
the United States.. On August 20 Bryan began his first 
trip, which lasted seven days and found him speaking at 
many points in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas. For 


2 Ibid., Aug. 13, 1908, 4:1-4. 

3 The Nation, Aug. 20, 1908, pp. 151-152. 
+The Outlook, Aug. 22, 1908, p. 867. 

5 The New York Times, Aug. 6, 1908, 2:3. 
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example, at Des Moines, Iowa, on August 21 he delivered 
an address on the tariff problem, and four days later he 
discussed the trust question at Indianapolis, while partici- 
pating in the notification ceremonies of Democratic vice- 
presidential candidate Kern. August 26 saw Bryan at Sa- 
lem, Illinois, where he claimed to be the legitimate heir of 
the Roosevelt progressive policies and again stressed the 
question, “Shall the People Rule?” The following day he 
called for legislation guaranteeing bank deposits at a rally 
in Topeka, Kansas. 


On August 30 the tireless Mr. Bryan began his second 
trip, which carried him into Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
At the Minnesota state fair in St. Paul on the last day of 
the month the Nebraskan spoke on the subject of Republi- 
can extravagance. On the first day of September in Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, Bryan said that he stood squarely on 
his party’s platform and insisted that Taft, by way of con- 
trast, had been busy amending the Republican platform 
ever since the G.O.P. convention in Chicago. The candidate 
also briefly discussed trusts, labor, and the guaranteeing 
of bank deposits. As at other points in North Dakota, the 
demonstration for Bryan at Grand Forks was enthusiastic. 
As he moved through the streets, his carriage was flanked 
on either side by large representations from the labor and 
farm classes of the city and surrounding country.* 


On September 6 Bryan began a third and longer tour, 
covering the vast area from Rhode Island to Colorado. 
Labor Day, September 7, found “The Great Commoner” 
bidding for the labor vote as he spoke on various aspects 
of the labor question to large crowds of workingmen in the 
Chicago area. 


After electioneering at many points in the state of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, West Virginia, and Maryland, Bryan finally 
invaded the area of eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Talking in Philadelphia on the morning of September 15, 
where the crowds were reported to be both large and en- 
thusiastic, the campaigner said the East was no longer 


8 Ibid., Sept. 2, 1908, 4:3. 
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“the enemy’s country” because people had come to know 
him much better by 1908 than they had in 1896." During 
the afternoon of the same day, Bryan spoke to an estimated 
audience of twenty thousand at Washington Park in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, where the crowd, which had come from 
all over South Jersey, cheered for ten minutes before the 
candidate was able to begin his speech.’ In the evening the 
inexhaustible Bryan spoke in Trenton, New Jersey, to near- 
ly four thousand who packed Taylor’s Opera House, while 
as many more clamored outside in vain endeavors to gain 
admission. Reporters noted that young voters predominated 
in the audience, and that such oldtime Democrats as Judge 
G. D. Vroom, Henry Kelsey, and B. F. Lee were all absent.° 


The following day, September 16, Bryan addressed an 
audience of more than four thousand at the New York State 
Democratic Convention in Rochester. Before he delivered 
his speech there was a procession up the streets which had 
the flavor of an oldtime political parade and featured the 
Continentals, a Democratic marching club of Rochester 
dressed in old Continental uniforms. Bryan’s speech, en- 
titled Mr. Taft and His Scares, included a discussion of the 
tariff, trust, labor, and guaranty of bank deposits ques- 
tions.*° On September 17 Bryan appeared in Harrington, 
Delaware, 550 miles from Rochester. The last sixty-five 
miles of this distance were traveled in a special train which 
covered the distance in sixty-one minutes. In Harrington, 
where more than ten thousand cheering people awaited 
Bryan’s arrival, the efforts of the crowd to get near the 
candidate were so frenzied that several women fainted in 
the confusion." 


On September 18 the presidential aspirant faced his 
first big New York City audience of the campaign. The 
four thousand people who jammed into Carnegie Hall 
cheered enthusiastically when he took the stage and then 
“listened steadily and with warm appreciation to a well- 


1 Ibid., Sept. 16, 1908, 4:2. 
8 Ibid. 

® Ibid., Sept. 16, 1908, 4:4. 
10 Ibid., Sept. 17, 1908, 2:5. 
11 Jbid., Sept. 18, 1908, 1:5. 
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considered speech” which lasted almost two hours. Most 
of the remarks were devoted to an assault upon the record 
of the Republican Party.” 


After speaking in Rhode Island, western New York, 
and Michigan, Bryan entered the Ohio country, where on 
September 23 the ubiquitous campaigner made twelve 
speeches to enormous crowds. At Columbus five thousand 
gathered around Bryan’s train at the railroad station, and 
later, when he spoke at Memorial Hall, eight thousand par- 
tisans cheered him with the “wildest enthusiasm.” His con- 
cluding speech of the day was made to an outdoor, overflow 
crowd of twenty thousand."* The following day Bryan 
talked first at Dayton and then in Cincinnati “before two 
of the largest audiences he has ever faced.” His train, gaily 
decorated with flags and bunting, made the run between 
Dayton and Cincinnati at the rate of sixty-eight miles an 
hour.** The next day, September 25, Bryan moved over to 
Terre Haute, Indiana, where he received a hearty welcome 


and addressed two large audiences. While talking about the 
trusts, tariff, and publicity for campaign contributions, the 
candidate injected a new feature when he conducted an 
imaginary cross-examination of Taft on these issues. The 
novelty of this method “created no little amusement in the 
crowd.”’*® 


Upon leaving Indiana, Bryan moved farther west to 
the area of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. On September 30 
the Nebraskan, traversing the southern portion of Iowa, 
concluded his extensive, exhausting speaking tour of about 
three weeks by delivering fifteen speeches during the day 
“to immense crowds that manifested the greatest interest 
in what he had to say.” A correspondent for The New York 
Times said, ““No greater demonstrations have been accorded 
Mr. Bryan any where than in lowa from the moment he 
entered the state until he left it.’ 


12 Ibid., Sept. 19, 1908, 1:7. 
13 Ibid., Sept. 24, 1908, 2:3. 
14 Ibid., Sept. 25, 1908, 2:5. 
15 Ibid., Sept. 26, 1908, 3:4. 
16 Jbid., Oct. 1, 1908, 2:4. 
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Bryan completed his strenuous tour of almost four 
weeks when he arrived in Lincoln, Nebraska, on the first 
day of October at 4:00 A.M. Here he crossed paths with 
his Republican opponent, William Howard Taft, who was 
spending the night in the state capital. Democratic head- 
quarters announced that Bryan, though in splendid health, 
would rest at his Fairview home for about one week. This 
press release also stated that he would spend the last week 
of the campaign in the East and would not tour the Pacific 
Coast states."’ 


On October 6 Bryan resumed his stumping activities 
when he delivered fifteen speeches, largely on the subjects 
of the tariff and the Panic of 1907, in the region of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and again attracted large throngs.’* Octo- 
ber 7 saw the two major candidates for the presidency meet- 
ing in Chicago at the annual banquet of the Chicago Asso- 
ciations of Commerce. Bryan, who had been in Chicago all 
day, arrived first and was greeted by loud cheers. For a 
number of minutes the people in the crowded banquet hall 
anxiously awaited the arrival of Taft and the impending 
meeting of the two presidential aspirants. Finally, an ear- 
splitting shout gave warning of the Ohioan’s appearance. 
With all eyes turned in his direction, Taft’s huge frame 
“moved like a ship amongst a swarm of tugs” up the aisle 
toward the two tables. The dramatic moment was soon 
over, as Bryan, with hand extended, asked the Republican 
if he had had a good day. The mutual display of friendli- 
ness stirred the crowd to renewed cheering. The speeches 
of the two prominent guests were nonpartisan in nature.’® 
One eastern newspaper editorialized that such a meeting 
as had occurred in Chicago was without precedent, and that 
the obvious cordiality of the event was made possible by the 
fact that the campaign of 1908 was not close enough to 
arouse a high degree of partisanship.” 


Bryan spent the next two days electioneering in IIli- 
nois. Most of October 8 was spent in Chicago, where the 


it Ibid., Oct. 2, 1908, 3:2. 
18 Ibid., Oct. 7, 1908, 3:2. 
19 Ibid., Oct. 8, 1908, 1:1. 
20 Tbid., Oct. 9, 1908, 8:1. 
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candidate lashed out at President Theodore Roosevelt’s ac- 
tive role in the contest. The Nebraskan contended that the 
office of the President belonged to all the people and its 
occupant should not use the position to further the ambi- 
tions of one political party and its presidential candidate. 
Bryan objected, therefore, to Roosevelt’s working on behalf 
of Taft’s candidacy by writing open letters of a partisan 
nature to the press, publicly endorsing Taft and his record, 
urging prominent members of his administration to stump 
for Taft, and personally advising Taft regarding campaign 
matters. On October 9 Bryan discussed the subject of the 
Panic of 1907 at Knox College in Galesburg. 


October 10 was a strenuous day even by the standards 
of the three-time Democratic candidate. Stumping in Mis- 
souri, Bryan broke all his speech-making records for the 
1908 campaign by delivering twenty-four addresses before 
immense, cheering crowds at points that included Monroe 
City, Stoutsville, Paris, Holliday, Madison, Moberly, Hig- 
bee, and St. Joseph. In addition to urging his listeners to 
spread enthusiasm over the entire Democratic ticket, the 
Nebraskan expressed his views on the trust issue, calling 
for a stronger antitrust legislation and effective enforce- 
ment.” At Glasgow, as Bryan was talking to a big crowd 
surrounding his railroad car, someone started a panic with 
an outcry that a train was coming. Men, women, and chil- 
dren stampeded to get off the tracks, with the result that 
several people were trampled, a few women fainted, and 
three elderly spectators were badly injured. The speaker, 
noting that the train which the crowd thought was coming 
had been flagged, implored the people to be calm and thus 
contained the confusion. Soon the listeners again surged 
around Bryan’s car, and he talked a few minutes longer.** 


October 11 found Bryan taking a well-deserved rest at 
Fairview, as he prepared for a swing through his home 
state and Colorado. On October 13, the first of three days 
spent stumping Nebraska, Bryan addressed big crowds at 
every location, including some Republican strongholds, and 


21 Ibid., Oct. 11, 1908, 3:3. 
22 Ibid., Oct. 11, 1908, 1:3. 
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delivered twenty-one speeches ranging from five to sixty 
minutes. At Wahoo he charged Taft with tailoring his 
statements regarding the guaranty of bank deposits issue 
to suit different parts of the nation, and at Oakland Bryan 
claimed that he was an originator of policies, Taft an imi- 
tator.2* During the second day of his Nebraska tour, Bryan 
made twenty-two speeches from ten minutes to one hour in 
length. On this, “the most enthusiastic day of the trip,” 
Bryan spoke out on behalf of the Democratic stand on bank 
deposits’ guaranty, depressions, and the significance of 
Roosevelt’s interference in the campaign.** 


Two days later, October 16, the traveling candidate 
was the guest of Denver, Colorado for several hours. In 
spite of fitful rainfall, great crowds lined the streets 
through which he rode to the auditorium. All along the 
march Bryan was received “with enthusiastic acclaim,” and 
more than forty marching clubs from all parts of Colorado 
participated in the procession. The glow of red fire and 
other pyrotechnics contributed to the brilliance of the elec- 
trical effects especially arranged for the event. Three 
times Bryan halted along the route to address large gather- 
ings. One feature of the parade was an effigy of an ele- 
phant lying dead from shafts of Democratic assaults. Each 
spear was labeled with a Democratic argument, as, for ex- 
ample, “tariff revision.” In his speech at the auditorium 
Bryan emphasized the issues of publicity for campaign ex- 
penditures and the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors.”® 


Illinois won Bryan’s attention on October 19. The 
candidate repeatedly charged that the G.O.P. was prepar- 
ing to purchase the election in the sixteen speeches he made 
that day, as he traveled toward Chicago from the southern 
part of the state. A “monster demonstration” was accorded 
him at Joliet, and at Bloomington he met his running mate 
of 1900, Adlai E. Stevenson, (grandfather of the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate of 1952 and 1956) who in 1908 





23 Ibid., Oct. 14, 1908, 2:2. 
24 Ibid., Oct. 15, 1908, 2:6. 
25 Ibid., Oct. 17, 1908, 2:2. 
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was the Democratic candidate for governor. In the evening 
thousands met the great orator at Union Station in Chi- 
cago, and a big procession of fifty automobiles swept him 
to Pilson Park to address another huge throng.” 


Indiana was the scene of Bryan’s activities on October 
20. Starting at Hammond at 7:30 A.M., the Nebraskan 
delivered sixteen speeches to large crowds, which supplied 
robust cheers and demonstrations. The themes employed 
were those having to do with labor, guaranty of bank de- 
posits, publicity for campaign contributions, and the Panic 
of 1907.*" The following day Bryan crossed over into neigh- 
boring Ohio, where he was again greeted by “monster 
crowds and lusty cheering.” Inspired by the fact that he 
was campaigning in the home state of his political enemy, 
the candidate of the Democracy spoke with a vigor that 
those who had been constantly with him could not help 
but notice.** 


On October 22, Bryan, campaigning in West Virginia, 
was “enthusiastically received everywliere.” Speaking be- 
fore miners in coal districts, the candidate devoted much 
attention to the labor question, defended Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor, hitting at the co- 
ercion of labor by employers in regard to elections. To 
farmers Bryan said the G.O.P. had no policy which could 
bring them relief. When many women waved their aprons 
at a rousing reception at Thurmond, Bryan said, “If I don’t 
go in on a tidal wave this time, I surely will on an apron 
wave.””* 


Invading the East once again, Bryan spent October 23 
making a “whirlwind tour of the state of New Jersey,” de- 
livering sixteen speeches. The labor question was the can- 
didate’s main theme, but he also made merry with Roose- 
velt because of his “butting into” the campaign. Bryan 
quipped that his voice had held out so well because he had 
no ragged arguments to pass through his throat. At White 





26 Ibid., Oct. 20, 1908, 3:3. 
27 Ibid., Oct. 21, 1908, 3:4. 
28 Ibid., Oct. 22, 1908, 4:2. 
29 Ibid., Oct. 23, 1908, 2:4. 
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House, New Jersey, he said, “I am here at last. It has been 
rather a long journey, but happily ended.” Immense crowds 
heard him at Trenton, Phillipsburg, Somerville, Elizabeth- 
port, Perth Amboy, and New Brunswick, but the climax of 
the day came at Newark, where twelve thousand greeted 
him at the station and an overflow crowd of eight thousand 
at the auditorium forced him to give an extra address.*° 


Bryan devoted the days of October 24 through 29 to 
New York in a determined effort to capture the big elec- 
toral vote of that state. The fact that these six precious 
days late in the contest were devoted entirely to the Empire 
State underscores the vital place New York occupied in 
Democratic strategy. October 24 was spent stumping the 
southern counties of the state, where Bryan spoke to enor- 
mous crowds at such points as Port Jervis, Binghamton, 
Elmira, Owego, and Waverly. On October 26 he climaxed 
a strenuous day with a major address before thirteen thou- 
sand, “all that the great Madison Square Garden would 
hold.” The reception accorded Bryan at the Garden “was 
tremendous,” and his lengthy speech “was listened to 
throughout with great attention and every point he made 
was cheered again and again.” Bryan’s remarks included 
comment upon almost every plank in his party’s platform, 
in addition to another attack upon Roosevelt for his active 
role in the campaign."* 


The following day the perpetual-motion candidate made 
a number of addresses in New York City at ten different 
meetings. The climax of the day was a speech in Brooklyn, 
where twenty thousand tried to gain admission to a hall 
built for five thousand. On this occasion the cheering was 
so prolonged that Bryan finally shouted, “Don’t take up 
my time! I only have a few minutes and I cannot spare 
the time that you are taking in applause.” In his address 
he touched upon the trusts, direct election of Senators, the 
tariff, guaranty of bank deposits, and Roosevelt’s campaign 
activity.*. During the day of October 28, Bryan talked in 


30 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1908, 1:1. 
31 Ibid., Oct. 27, 1908, 1:7. 
32 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1908, 1:7. 
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various Hudson River localities such as Troy, Schenectady, 
and Hudson. In the evening at Albany, ex-Senator David 
B. Hill, emerging from political retirement to preside at a 
mass meeting for the Nebraskan, declared that he heartily 
endorsed Bryan’s election and thought he was right on all 
the issues of the campaign. “I am for him,” Hill declared, 
“because I sincerely believe he will be President himself. . . 
He will not be led around with a string like a great caged 
bear.” Bryan’s speech, devoted largely to the publicity and 
labor issues, was “cheered to the echo.”** 


October 29, Bryan’s final day in New York, saw him 
stressing the issues of publicity and the direct election of 
Senators in the central part of the state in such cities as 
Cohoes, Utica, Rome, and Syracuse. At the last-mentioned 
city Bryan spoke to four large gatherings and was accom- 
panied by conservative Democrat Judge Alton Parker. Dur- 
ing the day, he was initiated into the Order of Mystique 
Krewe of Kanoenoe, a Syracuse boosters’ club, and was in- 
vested with the Indian name of “Heap Big Talk Papoose of 
the Platte.”** 


The last four days of the campaign were divided be- 
tween Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and Nebraska. Oc- 
tober 30 was spent in Ohio making ten speeches to demon- 
strative crowds in such cities as Toledo, Bowling Green, 
Fremont, and Cleveland, where a monster demonstration, 
replete with a dozen marching clubs, torches, bands, and 
wild cheering was accorded the Nebraskan. Throughout 
the day Bryan stressed the claim that John D. Rockefeller’s 
and Andrew Carnegie’s support of Taft was proof of an 
alliance between the G.O.P. and the trusts.** All of the next 
day, October 31, was spent in Indiana delivering twenty- 
four speeches to “crowds of mammoth proportions and un- 
limited cheering,” which at various localities fairly mobbed 
Bryan. Stops included Richmond, where Bryan received a 
list of 802 Republicans pledged to support him, in addition 
to Muncie, Winchester, and Anderson. 


33 Ibid., Oct. 29, 1908, 3:2. 
‘84 Ibid., Oct. 30, 1908, 3:1. 
35 Ibid., Oct. 31, 1908, 4:2. 


36 Ibid., Nov. 1, 1908, 6:1. 
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While in Indiana on the last day of October, Bryan 
released to the press a simple, concise, and well-written 
statement entitled Appeal to the Public.** This pronounce- 
ment represented a brief summary of the Democracy’s 
stand with regard to the major issues; something in the 
nature of a condensed, eleventh-hour platform. The docu- 
ment also included a pointed discussion of some factors in 
the campaign, as, for example, a condemnation of Roose- 
velt’s active role. Obviously, Bryan, believing in the justice 
and correctness of his party’s position, was making one 
additional effort to win a victory on election day. 


Bryan fully intended to spend the evening of October 
31 addressing four mass meetings in Chicago, Illinois, but 
the breakdown of his special train ruined the plan.** The 
mechanical collapse of the train, occurring as it did so late 
in the strenuous campaign, tempts one to conclude that, 
though the burning pace was not too much for Bryan, it 
was for the engine. When the candidate finally arrived in 
Chicago at 12:30 A.M., November 1, the audiences, which 
had been held until midnight, had already been dismissed. 


November 2, the day before the election, was devoted 
to stumping Kansas. Speeches were made at Leavenworth, 
Everest, Hiawatha, Sabetha, Seneca, and Axtell to audi- 
ences that “were perhaps greater than ever before during 
his campaigns.” At Kansas City Bryan discussed the labor 
issues and denounced the Republican Party for its alleged 
trust leanings. In all of his addresses in Kansas the candi- 
date of the Democracy attempted to exploit the efforts of 
President Roosevelt to deny the support of Rockefeller and 
the trusts.*® 


During the evening of November 2, a big partisan 
demonstration in Lincoln, Nebraska, welcomed Bryan home 
upon the completion of his long, exhausting campaign. For 
one-half hour the candidate addressed a crowd of six thou- 
sand at an open-air meeting before the Lincoln Hotel. Upon 


37 Ibid., Nov. 1, 1908, 6:2. 
38 Ibid., Nov. 2, 1908, 2:1. 
39 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1908, 2:2. 
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arriving in the capital of Nebraska, Bryan issued to the 
press his last statement of the campaign in which he said, 
“Our fight is won, and we await the verdict with confi- 
dence.” Bryan also maintained that Taft was being sup- 
ported by officeholders, trust magnates, most of the leading 
newspapers, and an enormous, tainted campaign fund. The 
Democracy’s aspirant claimed, by way of contrast, that he 
had the backing of the “awakened conscience of the coun- 
try and the sentiment in favor of popular government,” 
laboring men, “depositors whose savings are jeopardized,” 
and consumers who have been exploited by the “benefici- 
aries of high tariff.” Concluding, Bryan said, “Surely the 
hour has come for a return of the government to the hands 
of the people. Let the people rule.’’* 


The preceding discussion clearly establishes the fact 
that Bryan’s stumping activities were greeted by large and 
enthusiastic crowds. A comprehensive study of the presi- 
dential election of 1908 indicates, however, that Republican 
candidate Taft was also received by ‘large throngs at his 
campaign rallies. For example, on August 21 Taft ad- 
dressed four thousand responsive Virginians at Hot 
Springs. During the last week of September and the early 
days of October the Ohioan electioneered in the Northern 
Great Plains and North Central areas where the crowds 
were everywhere ample and enthusiastic. Late in October 
the G.O.P. standard bearer greeted a giant rally at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City where thirteen thousand 
voices welcomed the candidate with a roar that could be 
heard for blocks. The last five days of the campaign saw 
Taft addressing large gatherings in such New York cities 
as Syracuse, Buffalo, and Rochester in addition to a mam- 
moth meeting in Cleveland, Ohio.* 


An analysis of Bryan’s 1908 stumping activities re- 
veals that he devoted approximately sixty days to what 
could be considered active campaigning and that almost all 
of his efforts took place in the Middle Atlantic, North Cen- 


Ai... 





40 Ibid. 
41 Edgar A. Hornig, “The Presidential Hlection of 1908” (Doc- 
toral dissertation, Stanford University, 1954), pp. 203-210. 
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tral, and Northern Great Plains areas. In the section con- 
sisting of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland the Democratic candidate 
spent an approximate total of sixteen days, of which about 
ten were given to New York and two to New Jersey. Thus 
one again notes the serious attempt made by Bryan to carry 
the Empire State with its large electoral vote. The North 
Central region, consisting of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Michigan, was the 
scene of approximately thirty days of speech making of 
which Illinois got about eleven, Indiana six and a half, and 
Ohio three and a half. In the adjacent area of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, North and South Dakota, Bryan spent 
in the neighborhood of twelve days, of which about five and 
a half were devoted to Nebraska and three to Kansas. 
Bryan also spent a total of about two full days in the border 
state of West Virginia. Obviously, the candidate allotted 
almost twice as many campaign days to the North Central 
area as to any other section. Significantly, he ignored New 
England, the Deep South, the West Coast, and the Rocky 
Mountain area, except Colorado. New England and the 
West Coast were predominantly Republican ; the Deep South 
was safely Democratic; and the Rocky Mountain section 
had a relatively small electoral vote. 


Bryan could be sure of the 120 electoral votes of the 
Deep South, consisting of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In addition, he could 
logically consider as very probable the 13 votes of Kentucky 
plus the 7 of the then new state of Oklahoma for a total 
of 140. Hence he needed another 102 electoral votes to cap- 
ture the 242 necessary for a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege, which consisted of 483 votes in 1908. A study of 
Bryan’s campaign tours makes it obvious that he hoped to 
win almost all of the necessary 102 electoral votes in the 
Middle Atlantic, North Central, and Northern Great Plains 
regions, especially the North Central area. A combination 
of New York (39 electoral votes), Illinois (27), Indiana 
(15), Missouri (18), and Nebraska (8), all states upon 
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which Bryan concentrated, represented one possibility 
which would have yielded 107 electoral votes and victory, 
when added to the “sure” 140 votes of the South. When 
the votes were tallied, however, Bryan could claim only Ne- 
braska of these five vital states. 


Certainly an analysis of Bryan’s 1908 quest for votes 
leaves no doubt that he waged a strenuous, energy-demand- 
ing campaign. One political commentator referred to the 
efforts of Taft and Bryan as the “greatest athletic contest 
in the annals of electioneering.”** The editors of The Spec- 
tator of London thought, not without justification, that the 
physical demands which the campaign imposed upon both 
candidates detracted from the quality of their remarks.“ 
It should, of course, be remembered that in Bryan’s case 
traveling and making speeches had by 1908 become almost 
characteristic of his way of living. One writer estimated 
in 1908 that since 1896, exclusive of his third presidential 
campaign, Bryan had traveled 500,000 miles, made 10,000 
speeches, used 50,000,000 words, not all different, eaten 
1,700 meals at railroad lunch counters, and slept 1,789 
nights in sleeping cars.** 


The campaign of 1908 provided, of course, another ex- 
traordinary opportunity for Bryan to exercise his renowned 
oratorical skills. The editors of the pro-Taft Outlook maga- 
zine concluded in late October that the Nebraskan had “re- 
tained his power to sway audiences.”** Upon completion of 
the campaign, a political columnist for The American Re- 
view of Reviews expressed the opinion that Bryan had ex- 
hibited “even more than his old-time skill and attractiveness 
as a debater.”*° When Taft’s platform effectiveness was 
compared to that of Bryan, as, for example, in the case of 
the acceptance speeches of the two candidates, the Nebras- 
kan always received the higher rating.** Hence, one might 


42 The Living Age, Nov. 28, 1908, p. 566. 

43 The Spectator (London), Oct. 31, 1908, p. 658. 
o oon) —_ “Traveling for the Presidency,” Collier’s, XLII 
45 The Outlook, Oct. 24, 1908, p. 359. 

46 Anonymous, “Bryan’s Splendid Fight,” The American Review 
of Reviews, XXXVIII (1908), 517. 
47 See also The Living Age, Nov. 28, 1908, p. 566. 
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logically conclude that at least the campaign factor of ora- 
tory worked to Bryan’s advantage in 1908. 


The absence of a vote-catching issue represented a fac- 
tor which limited the effectiveness of Bryan’s third cam- 
paign. The daily newspaper accounts of Bryan’s speaking 
tours of 1908 reveal that he usually discussed several issues 
in a single address, and that if he emphasized a certain 
theme one day he was apt to dwell upon a different one 
the following day. He talked about the tariff, the trusts, 
labor issues, Roosevelt’s active role in the campaign, the 
Roosevelt policies, Taft, the popular election of Senators, 
the income tax, the guaranty of bank deposits, and many 
others. Correspondent C. W. Thompson, who covered the 
campaign of 1908 for The New York World and was with 
Bryan much of the time, said that the Democracy’s candi- 
date “brought out issue after issue, trying to find a good 
paramounter. They were all duds.’ 


In summarizing Bryan’s stumping endeavors, one ob- 
serves that the Nebraskan put forth a highly energetic ef- 
fort, which was aimed especially at the North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, and Northern Great Plains areas. Be- 
cause of the existing political conditions in the various sec- 
tions of the nation in 1908, his decision to concentrate on 
these three areas was probably wise. Significantly, wher- 
ever Bryan appeared he was received by large, enthusiastic 
audiences, even in such eastern cities as Newark, Wilming- 
ton, Jersey City, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, Syra- 
cuse, and Rochester. His oratorical powers again proved 
highly effective. The lack of an outstanding issue was one 
of many factors working against Bryan. 


48C. W. Thompson, Presidents I’ve Known and Two Near Presi- 
dents (Indianapolis, Indiana, 1929), p. 52. See also Current Litera- 
ture, XLV (1908), 362; The Outlook, Oct. 31, 1908, p. 457. 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL SIOUX AMENDMENT 
TO THE FORT LARAMIE TREATY OF 1851 


BY HARRY ANDERSON 


N September of 1851, D. D. Mitchell, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
United States Indian Agent for the Upper Platte and 

Arkansas Agency, concluded a treaty at Fort Laramie be- 
tween the United States government and a number of 
tribes of Plains Indians.‘ The principal purpose of the 
treaty was to secure from the Indian tribes the use of the 
Platte River road for Oregon and California bound emi- 
grants. Equally important, however, in the eyes of some 
of the more idealistic supporters of the proceedings was 
the expectation that the treaty would mark the beginning 
of an era of peace and friendship among the warlike Sioux 
and their enemies, the Crows, Shoshoni, Pawnee, and other 
tribes. 


Under the terms of the agreement, the United States 
would supply the several tribes with $50,000 worth of an- 


1 The tribes which participated in the treaty negotiated at Horse 
Creek, near Fort Laramie, were the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Crows, Assiniboin, Mandan, Gros Ventres, and Arikara. 
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nuities for a period of fifty years. Other articles desig- 
nated the territorial boundaries of each Indian tribe which 
was party to the treaty, provided for the punishment of 
depredations committed by either whites or Indians, and 
gave the government the right to lay out roads and estab- 
lish military posts in Indian country.* When the treaty 
was returned to Washington and submitted to the Senate 
for ratification, that body refused to give its approval to 
the long term financial arrangements. 


After considerable discussion and debate, the period 
of fifty years was reduced to ten, with a presidential op- 
tion on renewal for five additional years. In this form the 
treaty was ratified by the Senate on May 24, 1852.° Procla- 
mation of the treaty was withheld, as it was felt that the 
amended article should be presented to the Indians for 
their approval. However, the amendment was not sent to 
the tribes concerned until 1853. 


This delay is the most probable cause for the numer- 
ous misstatements and erroneous conceptions which are 
found in printed references to the amendment in question. 
Government officials and authors have often stated that 
the amended document was never approved by all the tribes 
concerned, while Indian statements frequently reflected a 
distorted understanding of the effect of the Senate’s amend- 
ment upon the original treaty. 


Authors of books on western and Sioux history and 
government officials and commissioners have perpetuated 
the mistaken idea that the Senate’s amendment was never 
approved by the Sioux, or that whatever approval it did 
secure was rendered ineffective by a failure to obtain the 
assent of all the signers of the original document. This 
idea was in circulation as early as 1866, only fifteen years 
after the signing of the Laramie Treaty. In the Indian 
Office treaty files there is a copy of the 1851 agreement, 
dated 1866, which bears a notation describing the Senate’s 


2Contents of the treaty may be found in Charles J. Kappler 
(comp. and ed.), Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 
1904), II, 594-596. 
3 See text of amendment. 
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action and remarks, “this [the amendment] was to be sub- 
mitted to the Indians, but they were never got [sic] to- 
gether for the purpose.” 


Ten years later, as a result of the popular demand to 
open the Sioux-held Black Hills to gold seekers, the gov- 
ernment, by means of an all-out military campaign, and 
extensive use of threats of starvation, forced the Sioux 
leaders to agree to the terms of the so-called Black Hills 
Treaty of 1876. The commission charged with the duty of 
presenting the treaty to the Sioux included former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, George W. Mannypenny, 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, and several other proponents 
of the then discredited Peace Policy. The report of this 
commission contained an historical account of the govern- 
ment’s official relationship with the Sioux, including ref- 
erence to the amendment made to the 1851 document. They 
wrote: 


The Government agrees to pay these Indians the sum 
of $50,000 for fifty years. The Senate amended the treaty 
by limiting the appropriation to ten years. This amendment 
was never submitted to the Indians. They believed that the 
original treaty was in force. 


Recent examination of the treaty files contained in 
the Indian Office records of the National Archives, how- 
ever, has turned up the original documents, complete with 
the marks showing the approval of the leaders of every 
tribe that participated in the Laramie agreement.’ Those 
portions of the documents which deal with the Sioux groups 
affected by the treaty are here reproduced. 


THE SIOUX AMENDMENTS TO THE FORT LARAMIE 
TREATY OF 1851 


We the undersigned Chiefs, Headmen and Braves of 
the following named tribes, viz; Sioux of the Missouri and 
Sioux of the Platte, parties to the treaty concluded at Fort 
Laramie on the 19th day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty one, having had fully explained to us the 





4+ Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1876, p. 338. 

5 The amendment is actually three documents, one approved by 
the Sioux of the Platte, a second by all the tribes of the Upper 
Missouri except the Crows, and the third by the Crows. 
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amendment made to the 7th article thereof by the Senate 
of the United States on the 24th of May, 1852, which is in 
the following words, “Article 7— Strike out the words 
‘fifty years’; and insert: the term of ten years with the 
right to continue the same, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for a period not exceeding five 
years thereafter”—do hereby accept and consent to the 
said amendment or modification of the treaty as aforesaid. 


SIOUX OF THE MISSOURI 


In presence of, 


his his 
Zephyr X Rencontre Intr. Mah he sah X vi shis 
mark mark 
John B. Sarpy {Smutty Bear] 


Alexander Culbertson 
Pa dane a pa pi 


John Lowe The one Struck by the Ris X 
E. D. Hodgkiss The wa Kan na gi X 
[Standing Medicine Cow] 
C. Campbell 
his 
O-hun-lu-ta X or Red Fish 
mark 
his 
Con-ha-wa-as-ka X or Crow 
Feather 
mark 
SIOUX OF THE PLATTE 
his 
Mah toe X wha you wey (The Bear Erect [sic]) 
mark 
Mah Kah toe zah zah (dead) 
his 
Nahk a X pah gi go (Yellow Ears) 
mark 
his 
Mah toe X na gee (The Standing Bear) 
mark 
his 
Oh hoo X lah (The burnt man) 
mark 
his 
Chu e ma X va lu sa (Eagle Body) 
mark 
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his 
Sho X tah (Smoke) 
mark 
his 
Oa X see che (The bad wound) 
mark 
his 
Wam be X le wah ku (Medicine Eagle) 
mark 
his 
Ta sho ke X ko ke pah (The Man afraid of his horses) 
mark 
his 
Kah re X tank ka (The Big Crow) 
mark 


Signed by the Sioux at Fort Laramie Sep 15th 1853 in 
presence of 


B. Gratz Brown, Secretary 

R. B. Garnett ist Lieut. 6th Infy. Comd’g 
H. B. Fleming 2nd Lieut. 6th Inft. 

Geo M. Alexander 

Geo Collier 


Other authors have questioned the validity of the 1851 
treaty on the grounds of incomplete approval of the amend- 
ment by the various tribes. These include Lucy E. Textor, 
Charles E. DeLand, and Frederick L. Paxson. Miss Tex- 
tor’s study appeared first, and it would seem that both 
DeLand and Paxson based their remarks on her work. 


Miss Textor states that: 


The Amendment was subsequently ratified by all save 
the Crows. But since the United States was dealing with the 
tribes jointly and not severally the failure of the Crows to 
sign made the ratification invalid and the amended treaty 
of no effect.¢ 


DeLand’s remarks are in a similar vein.’ 


From sources cited in Miss Textor’s footnotes, it ap- 
pears that her contention that the Crow tribe never was 





6 Lucy E. Textor, Official Relations Between the United States 
and the Sioux Indians (Palo Alto, 1896), p. 96. 

7Charles E. DeLand, “The Sioux Wars,” South Dakota His- 
torical Society Collections, XV (1930), 41. 
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presented with the amendment stems from communication 
with the State Department and certain statements in the 
Statutes at Large.* Regardless of the source, however, such 
a contention is incorrect. The Crows did sign the amend- 
ment. The copy of the amendment brought to the tribes 
in 1853 does bear the marks of the chiefs of all of the 
tribes except the crows. For some reason, perhaps travel 
difficulties, or a possible change in the tribe’s hunting 
schedule, the document never reached the Crows during 
the 1853 season. However, a second copy of the amend- 
ment was brought to that tribe the next year, 1854, and 
it was approved and signed by five of the Crow chiefs.’ 


Still another reason for attacking the validity of the 
amendment has been utilized. Citing a quotation from Pax- 
son’s The Last American Frontier, DeLand asserts that the 
treaty was not valid because “only four of the six Sioux 
chiefs who signed the treaty ratified the amendment.”’’ 


Paxson states that: 


The Laramie treaty of 1851 had never had full force of 
law because the Senate had added amendments to it which 
all the signatory Indians had not accepted.11 


In pursuing this line of argument, both Paxson and 
DeLand become overly technical. While their statements 
concerning the failure of all the original signers to approve 
the amendment are true enough, they follow the common 
error of assuming the Sioux nation to be the diplomatic 
equal of Great Britain or France, not recognizing it as a 


8 Textor, op. cit., footnote, p. 96. 

® The Crow amendment appears to have been unknown to the 
State Department and the compilers of the Statutes at Large. It 
arrived at the Bureau of Indian affairs on July 6, 1855, along with 
a communication from Agent Alfred Vaughan regarding certain dis- 
crepancies in the agency’s accounts. The Crow chiefs signed on Sep- 
tember 18, 1854. 

10 DeLand, op. cit., p. 41. DeLand is mistaken in saying four 
Sioux chiefs signed both the treaty and the amendment. Actually 
only three did. See also footnote 11. 

11 Frederick L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York, 
1910), pp. 271, 272. Miss Textor noted this in a footnote (op. cit., 
p. 96) where she writes, “Only four of the six Sioux chiefs who 
signed the treaty signed the amendment. Possibly this would have 
impaired its validity for them, even supposing it had been valid in 
all other respects.” 
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wild Indian tribe with an entirely different structure of 
governmental process and function. The United States was 
guilty of this same error throughout the history of its In- 
dian relations and thus must accept the major responsi- 
bility for the failure of its Indian policy. 


Technically the failure of three of the chiefs to sign 
the amendment may have weakened the treaty, but actually 
the procedure followed in obtaining the ratification made 
it stronger than the rest of the document as far as the Sioux 
were concerned. Those chiefs whose marks are found on 
the amendment were far more influential, and represented 
a greater portion of the Sioux nation, than did the three 
original signers who were omitted. 


Misconceptions regarding the 1851 treaty and its 
amendment were also quick to arise in the minds of the 
Sioux. This was particularly true with regard to the length 
of time the treaty was to be in force. On May 24, 1868, at 
a council between members of a United States government 
commission and the Oglala Sioux at Fort Laramie, the ven- 
erable Oglala chief, Man Afraid of His Horse, made the 
following remark: 

I recollect the treaty of Horse Creek; General Mitchell 
made it in 1851. He bound the Government for 50 years to 
pay us annuities and they have not done so. They only did 
so for ten years. I recollect the treaty very well.12 

Spotted Tail, the noted Brule chief, made a similar re- 
mark in 1876 when speaking of the treaty made on Horse 
Creek. According to Spotted Tail, it was the general un- 
derstanding among the Sioux that the treaty “was to last 
for fifty years.”** Anyone taking the trouble to read tran- 
scripts of other councils with the Sioux in later years will 





mission for 1867 and 1868, Treaty Files, Office of Indian Affairs, 
National Archives, II, 101. The phraseology is that of the inter- 
preter. 

18 At Spotted Tail Agency, Nebraska, September 22, 1876. Re- 
port and proceedings of the United States Peace Commission for 
1876 in Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 9, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 38. 
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come across many indications that their knowledge of the 
treaty’s provisions was imperfect at best. 


In evaluating these statements by the Sioux headmen, 
one is faced with the choice of three possibilities. The first 
is that the Sioux were deliberately ignoring the amendment 
reducing the treaty’s duration from fifty to fifteen years; 
secondly, they had completely forgotten the contents of the 
amendment; and thirdly, the chiefs had been misled when 
they signed the amendment, and were never told of its true 
contents by the agents, interpreters, and traders when they 
“touched the pen.’ 


In the final analysis, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that not one, but all three of the above factors were 
responsible for the Sioux’ attitude. The amendment was 
presented to the headmen, both on the Missouri and on the 
Platte, during a time of crisis, and it took considerable talk 
and persuasion to get the chiefs to sign. In view of the 
situation, it is fairly certain that the government agents 
soft-pedalled the contents of the amendment as much as 
was possible. 


However, it is very unlikely that, as Man Afraid of 
His Horse claimed, the Sioux were completely unaware of 
the fact that some reduction had been made in the treaty’s 
duration. Man Afraid was present when Agent Fitzpatrick 
brought the amendment to Fort Laramie and was among 
the chiefs who signed. Fitzpatrick was an expert at Indian 
diplomacy and although he may not have told the Sioux 
the complete, and rather harsh, truth regarding the docu- 
ment, he was not the type of individual to misinterpret the 
contents of the amendment completely.** It is to his ever- 
lasting credit that Fitzpatrick was able to get the chiefs to 
sign at all, at the same time putting a stop, temporarily at 


14 For example, see Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 51, 51st Cong., 1st Sess., 
pp. 61, 81, 107, 167. This is the record of councils kept by the Crook 
Land Commission in 1889. 

15 “Each chief put his hand on the pen while one of the whites 
signed his name. This was sometimes termed ‘taking hold of the 
stick."” (George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk [Norman, 1937], p. 66). 

16 For additional information regarding Fitzpatrick, see his biog- 
raphy, Broken Hand, The Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick by L. R. 
Hafen and W. J. Ghent (Denver, 1931). 
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least, to the hostile intentions in many of the camps. Al- 
though informed of the terms of the amendment, in later 
years the Sioux seemingly chose not to remember anything 
at all regarding it. 


Under the terms of the treaty as signed at Fort Lara- 
mie in 1851, the annuity goods were to be delivered to the 
several tribes beginning with the summer of the next year, 
1852. Even though the treaty did not take its final form 
until the passage of the amendment in May of that year, 
the Indian Bureau wisely did not require approval of the 
amendment prior to the first delivery. Pierre Chouteau 
and Company of St. Louis supplied $8,000 worth of goods 
for the Sioux tribes on the Upper Missouri at Fort Pierre 
in November 1852. The Chouteau Company also delivered 
the annuities to the other Upper Missouri tribes and ap- 
parently to the Oglala and Brule Sioux and the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho on the Platte." 


The late date of the Senate’s action in amending the 
treaty prevented the document from being sent to the tribes 
concerned during the 1852 season. In fact, copies of the 
amendment had not been prepared by late April of the fol- 
lowing year.’** Part of this delay can be attributed to the 
changeover in administrations between the election and in- 
auguration of Franklin Pierce as President. George E. 
Mannypenny was named by Pierce to the post of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and on April 26, 1853, Alfred 
Cummings was appointed to succeed D. D. Mitchell as Cen- 
tral Superintendent in St. Louis."® 


It was not until April 30 that Mannypenny sent Cum- 


17 Letter, D. D. Mitchell to Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, September 28, 1852; letter, Pierre Choutou and Company to 
Mitchell, August 27, 1852. Letters cited are to be found in Letters 
Received, Central Superintendency, Indian Office Records, National 
Archives. The annuity goods were available for distribution in No- 
vember of 1852, but since relatively few of the bands wintered near 
Fort Pierre, the delivery was not completed until June of the follow- 
ing year. 

18s Letter, G. W. Mannypenny, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to 
Mitchell, April 23, 1853, Record Copy of Letters Sent, Indian Office 
Records, NA. 

19 Letter, Mannypenny to Alfred Cummings, April 26, 1853, 
Record Copy of Letters Sent, Indian Office Records, NA. 
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mings copies of the treaty amendment, along with instruc- 
tions governing the delivery of the annuity goods to the 
Upper Missouri tribes. Congress, in passing the Appropri- 
ations Act of March 3, 1853, had stipulated that the an- 
nuities could not be delivered until the various tribal leaders 
gave their approval to the Senate’s changes. Because of 
difficulties encountered in steamboat transportation on the 
Upper Missouri, the goods contracted for in St. Louis and 
New York were delivered as early as possible to points con- 
venient for distribution to the various tribes. The Sioux 
annuities were put off at Fort Pierre; those for the Man- 
dan, Arikara, and Gros Ventres at Fort Clark; and the 
Assiniboin and Crow articles at Fort Union. The annuities 
were shipped from St. Louis at the same time as the copies 
of the amendment went upriver, but under no circum- 
stances were the tribes to receive the goods until their 
chiefs approved the document. It is interesting to note 
that Commissioner Mannypenny suggested, but did not re- 
quire, that whenever possible the original signers of the 
treaty should be requested to approve the amendment.’ 


That copy of the amendment intended for circulation 
among the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Sioux of the Platte was 
not sent from Washington until May 5. The instructions 
given to Agent Fitzpatrick were similar to those sent Su- 
perintendent Cummings for the use of the Upper Missouri 
agent, Alfred Vaughan. No annuities were to be delivered 
until the amendment was approved. In addition, Fitzpat- 
rick was authorized to purchase a supply of presents in St. 
Louis with which to facilitate the negotiation of a treaty 
similar to the Fort Laramie document with the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and other tribes on the Arkansas River.” 


Commissioner Mannypenny had instructed the Sioux 
agents to try to secure the assent of as many of the chiefs 
who signed the original treaty as was possible. Examina- 
tion of the amendment reveals that of the six Sioux head- 





20 Letter, Mannypenny to Cummings, April 30, 1853, Record 
Copy ef Letters Sent, Indian Office Records, NA. 

21 Letter, Mannypenny to Thomas Fitzpatrick, May 5, 1853; 
letter, Mannypenny to Cummings, May 5, 1853. Letters cited are to 
be found in Record Copy of Letters Sent, Indian Office Records, NA. 
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men who touched the pen in 1851, three had their names 
on the amendment. Of the remaining three, one is known 
to have died by the summer of 1853, while in all likelihood 
the other two were out hunting with their bands and did 
not attend the councils at which the amendment was ap- 
proved. 


It is difficult, at this late date, to understand what 
method was used to single out the chiefs who signed the 
treaty for the Sioux at Fort Laramie. The agreement was 
supposedly between the United States government and all 
of the Sioux tribes residing on the Upper Missouri and 
Platte rivers, yet only three of these nine groups had the 
names of their chiefs on the document.”* Four of the chiefs 
who signed were Brule Sioux, including Mato why o way 
(Conquering Bear or Brave Bear),** who had earlier been 
selected by Superintendent Mitchell to be head chief of all 
the Sioux bands. This position of head chief was contrary 
to normal Sioux political practice, and as events of the next 
few years proved, it failed to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended. 


Conquering Bear’s appointment as head chief may be 
one explanation for the inclusion of three more Brules on 
the list of signers; evidently the government felt that they, 
as immediate followers of Conquering Bear, would best 
represent men of authority according to civilized standards 


22 Seven of the tribes are classified as Teton Sioux: the Oglala, 
Brules, Miniconjou, Sans Arcs, Two Kettles, Blackfeet, and Hunkpapa. 
The other two were the Yanktonai and Yankton Sioux who at that 
time roamed in the regions immediately east of the Missouri. 

23 There are a number of translations of this chief’s name, Mah 
toe why o way or Mato wa yuhe. See Mari Sandoz, Crazy Horse 
(New York, 1955), pp. 12, 13 (Conquering Bear); Stanley Vestal, 
New Sources of Indian History (Norman, 1934), p. 203 (Stirring 
Bear, Bear that Digs, Bear that Scatters); Hyde, op. cit. pp. 66, 67 
(Brave Bear); L. R. Hafen and F. M. Young, Fort Laramie and the 
Pageant of the West (Glendale, 1938), pp. 223-229. The latter refer- 
ence, plus contemporary government publications and communica- 
tions refer to him simply as “The Bear Chief.” On the treaty amend- 
ment his name is recorded as the Bear Erect. However, Rufus B. 
Sage, who was in the Brule country in 1835 and who knew the chief 
quite well, called him Brave Bear (Rocky Mountain Life [Boston, 
1857], pp. 88, 89). This would appear to be the name he was known 
by among the fur traders. The winter count kept by Baptiste Good, 
a Brule Sioux, also calls this chief Brave Bear. 
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of politics and diplomacy. It may also be that this emphasis 
on Brule leadership was a result of the acknowledgement 
of that tribe’s position of authority by the Sioux them- 
selves. George E. Hyde has suggested that the Brules may 
have been an elder or parent group among the Teton, citing 
several significant clues toward establishing this fact, but 
not being able to assemble definite proof.** 


This, however, offers no explanation for the selection 
of the two remaining signers, Smutty Bear and Long Man- 
dan, chiefs of the Yankton and Two Kettle Sioux respec- 
tively. It appears that the fur traders were primarily re- 
sponsible for the prominence afforded the Yankton in 1851, 
and again in 1853 when the amendment was brought from 
Washington for approval. The traders had been requested 
by the government to play a major role in bringing delega- 
tions to Fort Laramie. 


Conditions on the Upper Missouri during the early 
1850’s, however, made this task a bit difficult. Portions 
of the northern Teton, particularly the Hunkpapa and most 
of the Blackfeet, were extremely hostile and strongly op- 
posed to any negotiations with the government.** The trad- 
ers themselves had difficulty even carrying on their normal 
traffic in buffalo robes with these people. Other groups, 
such as the Miniconjou and Sans Ares, regularly traveled 
westward from the Missouri, meeting camps of Oglala and 
Brules from the Platte near the Black Hills. There they 
no doubt heard from these bands, and also from the runners 
sent out by Agent Fitzpatrick, of the impending Fort Lara- 
mie council, and decided on their own to attend. Although 
they were of relatively insignificant importance, the Yank- 
ton and Two Kettles, since they were peaceful and co-op- 
erative tribes, remained the only source from which the 





24 See Hyde, op. cit., pp. 58, 175. Also a letter from Hyde to this 
writer, October 3, 1955. The solution to this problem undoubtedly 
lies in that dark and cloudy portion of Sioux history before the 
Teton left their old home in Minnesota to go westward across the 
Missouri. 

25°The Hunkpapa attended the council, but they and their chiefs 
could not be depended upon to observe the treaty’s provisions, par- 
ticularly those recognizing the rights to peaceful existence and terri- 
torial occupancy of their hereditary enemies, the Crows. 
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traders could draw a dependable supply of delegates with 
which to impress the government. No doubt the patriotism 
of the traders and their desire to be of assistance to the 
authorities were considerably influenced by the prospect 
of obtaining a generous supply of the funds allotted by the 
government for transporting delegates to the council. Once 
they arrived at Fort Laramie, the traders then made cer- 
tain their chiefs took part in the signing.” 


Unfortunately there is no information on the amend- 
ment itself to indicate when and where the Upper Missouri 
Sioux were presented with the document. The apparent 
difference in the handwriting used to attach the chiefs’ 
names does, however, make it appear that it was done at 
two different times. The first three names, Smutty Bear, 
Struck by the Ree, and Standing Medicine Cow,” were all 
written by the same hand. The first two were the most 
famous of the Yankton headmen, while Standing Medicine 
Cow was a lesser chief of the same tribe. Of the three, 
Smutty Bear was the only one who had signed at Fort 
Laramie in 1851. Nevertheless, the traders felt it was 
necessary to keep up their pretense regarding the impor- 
tance of the Yankton, and therefore secured the approval 
of all three of their headmen. 


As the amendment was to be presented to the Indians 
prior to the delivery of their annuity goods, it is very pos- 
sible that the signing of the Yankton chiefs took place at 
that tribe’s trading center. This was a small establishment 
attached to the main American Fur Company post at Fort 


26 Conquering Bear was also a trader’s chief, having some years 
earlier served the American Fur Company by stealing horses and 
shooting up a camp of rival traders in the Brule winter camps on 
the White River. (Hyde, op. cit., p. 67). 

27 The name of this chief is not correctly written on the amend- 
ment and is difficult to interpret. On the amendment it is simply 
wa Kan-na gi which would be “medicine standing,” najin meaning 
“standing,” while wakan has been translated as being either “sacred,” 
“holy,” or “medicine.” The latter refers to the custom of obtaining 
spiritual help or guidance from different objects which the Sioux 
considered holy, or to have some mystical power. This was known 
as “medicine”’—i.e., a medicine bundle. In 1867 this chief was part 
of a delegation to Washington and his name was then written Pta 
wakon Naghi. The clearest translation of this man’s name probably 
would be “The Sacred Cow Which is Standing.” 
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Pierre, known as the Yankton Trading House. It was lo- 
cated a short distance north of Crow Creek, a stream which 
enters the Missouri from the east in the present Buffalo 
County, South Dakota. Not a regular “post” like Fort 
Pierre, this station was maintained for the convenience of 
the Yankton, saving them the trouble of going all the way 
to Fort Pierre to exchange their buffalo robes for trade 
goods.** 


The remaining two names on the Upper Missouri por- 
tion of the amendment were two of the leading and most 
influential men of the Northern Teton. Red Fish was a 
Miniconjou chief who, although somewhat advanced in 
years, still occupied a position of authority in his tribe 
through powerful family connections. Two of his sons, 
Lone Horn and Lame Deer, were then men of considerable 
stature in the all-important warrior societies of the Mini- 
conjou, and would within the next few years assume leader- 
ship over a large segment of the tribe. Lone Horn was ap- 
pointed head chief of the Miniconjou by General W. S. Har- 
ney in 1856, with Lame Deer as his first subchief.*° 


Crow Feather was a name borne by the leading chiefs 
of the Sans Arcs Sioux throughout the nineteenth century. 
The Sioux winter counts mention that a chief by this name 
led the Sans Arcs as early as 1815. This was probably the 
same individual who signed the Atkinson-O’Fallon treaty 
of 1825 for the Saone group of Teton. As it was common 


28 Thaddeus Culbertson visited the Yankton House in 1850, find- 
ing some two hundred lodges encamped nearby. (Thaddeus Culbert- 
son, Journal of an Expedition to the Mauvaises Terres and the Upper 
Missouri in 1850, edited by John Francis McDermott, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 147 [Washington, 1952], pp. 51-53). 
Culbertson states that the trading house was located on the north 
bank of Crow Creek. On the basis of local historical and archeologi- 
cal evidence, he appears to be mistaken. There is no evidence of the 
existence of a post on the north bank of Crow Creek, but on the 
first stream north of Crow Creek, called Wolf or Elm Creek, there 
can be seen today the ruins of a considerable post. This must have 
been the Yankton House. 

29 See the explanation for the entry in the Sioux winter counts 
for 1860-1861 found in volume IV of the Annual Reports of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, p. 123. The minutes of General Har- 
ney’s council at Fort Pierre, together with a list of the chiefs he 
appointed may be found in House Exec. Doc. No. 130, 34th Cong., 
1st Sess. 
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custom among the Sioux to hand a name down from father 
to son, the Crow Feather who affixed his mark to the 
amendment in 1853 was no doubt a son of the Atkinson 
signer. In 1856, when certain of the Sioux chiefs received 
appointments from General Harney, Crow Feather was 
recognized by the military as being the leading chief of the 
Sans Arcs. He died sometime during the early spring of 
1859.°° 


As was the case with the Yankton chiefs, no informa- 
tion is recorded which would date the signing of Red Fish 
and Crow Feather. It is almost a certainty that it was 
done at Fort Pierre, as that post was the center of the 
Sioux trade on the Upper Missouri, particularly for the 
Miniconjou and Sans Arcs. Major Alfred Vaughan, agent 
for the Upper Missouri Agency, reported on September 20, 
1853 that the annuities under the Fort Laramie treaty had 
been delivered.*: Such delivery could not have been made 
under Commissioner Mannypenny’s orders without the 
amendment having first been signed. Final delivery of the 
treaty goods for the previous year was made at Fort Pierre 
on June 1, but, at that date, the 1853 annuities were still 
being transported up the Missouri by steamer from St. 
Louis. The receipt for the goods signed by the chiefs re- 
veals that both Red Fish and Crow Feather were present 
at Fort Pierre in June.** Long Mandan, one of the original 
signers at Fort Laramie, was also present, but did not 
spend the summer at or near the fort as some of the other 
chiefs did, and was not present at the council when the 
amendment was approved. 





30 Crow Feather’s death was reported in a notation on a letter 
from Agent B. S. Schoonover of the Upper Missouri Agency to A. M. 
Robinson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in St. Louis, January 26, 
1859, Upper Missouri File, Indian Office Records, NA. A son of this 
chief, also named Crow Feather, was a leader and spokesman for 
the friendly Sans Arcs during the hectic years of the early 1870's 
when that tribe first took up residence at and near the Cheyenne 
River Agency on the Missouri. 

31 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1853, p. 358. 

32 The receipt for the goods received from Charles Galpin, a fur 
trade official serving as acting agent at Fort Pierre, was sent by 
Mitchell to Mannypenny on December 5, 1853. (Central Superin- 
tendency Files, Indian Office Records, NA). 
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Considerable excitement prevailed at Fort Pierre when 
the amendment was presented and the annuities brought 
forward for distribution. By 1853 the Hunkpapa and 
Blackfeet had grown increasingly warlike, having recently 
flogged a group of traders, destroyed their equipment, and 
killed the horses, while the party was on its way to the 
site of the Indian winter camps to erect a trading house.** 
Their hostile spirit had spread to the other tribes, and was 
aggravated by the actions of what Major Vaughan called 
“some worthless renegade whitemen and halfbreeds.” These 
individuals, the agent complained, were informing the 
younger chiefs and warriors that the government, by giving 
the tribes the annuities, would eventually lay claim to the 
Sioux lands.** 


Agent Vaughan, a Virginian only recently appointed 
to his position, wisely left the negotiations to Alexander 
Culbertson, John B. Sarpy, Colin Campbell, and several 
other leading traders. These men had been on the Upper 
Missouri for a great many years, and were well versed in 
the ways of Indian diplomacy. They talked at great length 
with the older chiefs, using the annuities as a lever, and 
finally pursuaded Red Fish and Crow Feather to sign the 
amendment and accept the goods.** 


Vaughan’s counterpart, Thomas Fitzpatrick, agent for 
the tribes on the Upper Platte and Arkansas rivers, left 
St. Louis during the summer of 1853 to attend to the af- 
fairs of his agency. By August 2 he had concluded a treaty 
similar to the Fort Laramie document of 1851 with the 
Comanche, Kiowa, and Prairie Apache at Fort Atkinson 
on the Arkansas River. Continuing northward, he joined 
large portions of the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes on the 
South Platte, near the old trading post of Fort St. Vrain. 
These tribes had assembled there to receive the supply of 
annuity goods promised them under the 1851 treaty. Fitz- 
patrick met with the two nations in full council, presented 


33 Edwin T. Denig, “Of The Sioux,” edited by John C. Ewers, 
Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, VII (January, 1951), 205. 
84 However worthless these men may have been, their warning 
proved to be only too true within the next twenty-five years. 
35 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1853, p. 352. 
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the Senate’s amendment to them, and secured the assent 
of the recognized tribal chiefs and several influential war- 
riors.** 


Arriving on September 10 at Fort Laramie, the loca- 
tion selected by the Sioux for the delivery of their annui- 
ties, Fitzpatrick found the Oglala and Brules in full at- 
tendance, and in a nasty mood. Earlier in the summer a 
camp of wild Miniconjou had arrived from the Cheyenne 
River region to the north to visit the Platte bands. A war- 
rior from the Miniconjou camp had attempted to gain pas- 
sage across the Platte from a soldier in a skiff, and upon 
being refused, had fired upon the boat. Troops sent from 
Fort Laramie to arrest the Indian became involved in a 
short skirmish in the Sioux village in which three or four 
Indians were killed. 


The agent found that demands for vengeance were be- 
ing circulated throughout the camps by relatives of the 
dead Indians. When Fitzpatrick called a council of the 
chiefs to present the amendment, he had hardly begun his 
explanations when the headmen interrupted with bitter 
complaints against the action of the troops which, the chiefs 
said, was certain to lead to open hostilities. Several of the 
chiefs wanted nothing further to do with the government 
or its treaties. Fitzpatrick reminded the Sioux of the an- 
nuities stored within the fort, and as had been the case 
with the Upper Missouri leaders, the opposition was eventu- 
ally overcome and the agent was able to secure the marks 
of the chiefs on the treaty amendment.** 


Ten chiefs signed the document for the Platte River 
Sioux, the first five being Brules and the remainder Oglala. 
An eleventh name appears on the amendment among the 
signers, but has no “X” mark to indicate a signature, and 
bears the notation “dead” next to the name. This Indian, 
Mah Kah toe zah zah or Clear Blue Earth, was the second 





86 Thomas Fitzpatrick to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
November 19, 1853, pp. 25-28. This is Fitzpatrick’s annual report, 
and is now deposited in the Treaty Files, Indian Office Records, NA. 
It was also printed in the Commissioner’s Annual Report for 1853. 

37 Ibid., pp. 28-30; Hyde, op. cit., pp. 70-72; Hafen and Young, 
op. cit., pp. 209-211. 
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signer for the Sioux at Fort Laramie two years previously. 
Edwin T. Denig writes that Clear Blue Earth had been for 
many years a leading chief of the Brules. He had appar- 
ently died sometime between the signing of the treaty and 
the presentation of the amendment.* 


Conquering Bear, Mitchell’s appointee as head chief, 
is the first on the list of signers for the Brules along with 
Yellow Ears who also signed in 1851. The other Brule 
headmen were Standing Bear, the Burnt Man and Eagle 
Body. Standing Bear is one of the chiefs recognized by 
General Harney in 1856 when the military attempted to 
recognize the Sioux governmental setup,*® while Eagle Body 
is reported as being the chief of the Brule Orphan band in 
1859.*° No contemporary material has been found which 
would further identify the Indian called the Burnt Man. 


The five signers for the Oglala (Smoke, Bad Wound, 
Man Afraid of His Horse, Medicine Eagle, and Big Crow) 
represented all of the important divisions of that tribe. 
Old Smoke was the recognized leader of that portion of 
the Oglala which bore his name, the Smoke people.*? His 
own personal following was to become famous as the “Bad 
Faces” and produced two of the better known names in 
Sioux war annals, Red Cloud and Crazy Horse. 


Bad Wound and Man Afraid of His Horse were both 
leaders of the “Bear People,” or the Bull Bear faction of 
the Oglala. In 1856 Harney had appointed Bad Wound as 
head chief of the tribe. He was the recognized leader of 
the Southern Oglala roaming on the Republican and Solo- 
mon Forks with Spotted Tail’s Brules in 1864, and was the 





88 Denig, op. cit., p. 197. 

89 The details on Harney’s operations in Sioux country are con- 
tained in the Reports of the Secretary of War for 1855 and 1856. 

40 F. V. Hayden, Contributions to the Ethnography and Philology 
of Peo Tribes of the Missouri Valley (Philadelphia, 1862), pp. 
375, 376. 

41 Smoke’s following originally came from the Brules and the 
northern Teton bands known as the Saone that joined the Oglala 
led by Bull Bear and moved to the Platte in 1834. By 1841 the en- 
mity between Smoke and Bull Bear led to the latter’s death and the 
division of the Oglala into two rival factions. (Hyde, op. cit., pp. 40, 
53-55). 
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fifth signer for the Oglala on May 25, 1868.** Accounts of 
the Grattan “massacre” in 1854 reveal that Man Afraid of 
His Horse was then considered by the Oglala to be their 
leading chief. Although by his appointment of Bad Wound 
as head chief Harney ignored this fact, Man Afraid re- 
mained as the actual leader of the Oglala for many years. 
It was he who led nearly all of the tribe except Red Cloud’s 
Bad Faces into Fort Laramie in May 1868 to sign the 
treaty which ended the Powder River war. Man Afraid’s 
band was known as the Hunkpatila, “The camp at the end 
of the horn,” the position of honor in the Oglala camping 
circle. However, during the early years of the reservation 
period, Red Cloud’s Bad Face camp replaced it as the num- 
ber one Oglala group, and it was then called Payabsa, or 
“pushed aside.” 


Medicine Eagle, the third signer for the Oglala, was 
a chief in Man Afraid’s camp in later years. He also signed 
the 1868 treaty at Fort Laramie.** The name of Big Crow 
can be found recorded several times in the Oglala winter 
counts. According to that tribal history, he gave a great 
feast in the winter of 1846-1847, and went north on the 
warpath against the Crows and was killed in 1859-1860. 
Francis Parkman, during his stay among the Sioux, spent 
some time in the lodge of a prominent Oglala named Big 
Crow.** Parkman’s host and the signer of the treaty amend- 
ment were most likely one and the same. 


Unfortunately, the Sioux treaty of 1851, in its original 
form, or as amended by the Senate, proved to be all but a 
total failure. Nearly all of its goals, except that of provid- 
ing a safe route westward for the emigrant trains, were 
unobtainable. The reason for this was not the length of 


42 Hyde, op. cit. pp. 85, 106. For the Oglala signers of the treaty 
of 1868, see Statutes at Large, Treaties and Proclamations of the 
United States of America, edited by George P. Sanger (Boston, 1869), 
XV, 641, 642. Hereafter abbreviated Stats. 

43 Hafen and Young, op. cit., p. 224; Hyde, op. cit., pp. 68, 73, 312, 
313. It was during the reservation period that the old chief’s son 
also became a leader of the Oglala, and the distinction was then made 
between Old and Young Man Afraid Of His Horse. 

44XV Stats., 641. 

45Francis Parkman, Journals, edited by Mason Wade (New 
York, 1947), II, 456-460. 
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time involved, for had it been intended to last for one hun- 
dred years, the treaty as it was written could not have 
brought peace to the Plains. It was simply impossible to 
keep the Sioux from following their hereditary practice of 
warring on the Crows, Shoshoni, and Pawnee, and vice 
versa. In spite of the efforts of a few traders, missionaries 
like Father DeSmet, and some of the signatory chiefs, many 
of the Sioux bands, particularly those on the Upper Mis- 
souri, wanted no part of the treaty in any form.* 


By no means can the blame for the treaty’s failure be 
placed entirely with the Indians. The provisions which 
called for a peaceful settlement of any disputes involving 
whites and Indians proved far too complicated for the ad- 
venturous element among the military stationed in the 
Sioux country. In 1854, when the stray Mormon cow was 
butchered and eaten by some of the Platte River bands, 
the officers at Fort Laramie ignored the article calling for 
restitution from the annuity funds. Instead they sent a 
punitive force to the Sioux village. What. resulted was the 
misnamed Grattan “massacre,” the death of Conquering 
Bear, and General Harney’s destruction of a Brule village 
at Ash Hollow in 1855. 


The Sioux were the largest and best known of the 
tribes treated with at Fort Laramie. They constituted the 
principal threat to the safety of emigrants traveling the 
Oregon and California trails, and were the key to any peace 
among the Indians of the High Plains. It was also the Sioux 
who were to bear the brunt of the white advance westward 
into Indian country during the next thirty years. This re- 
sistance, highlighted by the military campaigns of the 
1860’s and 1870’s and the peace treaties concluded during 
those periods, had its beginnings in the years immediately 
following the peace council at Fort Laramie. 


48 Hyde, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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The Motor Vehicle Law, enacted by the legislature in 1905, 
required Nebraskans to register all motor vehicles in the office 
of the Secretary of State. The filing fee was $1.00, and license 
numbers were assigned by the Secretary of State according to 
the order of registration, beginning with number one 


























Motor vehicle license, issued April 18, 1911 to Peter Wat- 
ters of Bélgrade, Nebraska for his Buick touring car, 22 H. P. 
The leather license plate, hand-made by the owner, was de- 
signed to conform with the Motor Vehicle Law of 1905 which 
specified that the license number be in “Arabian” numerals, 
each not less than three inches in height and each stroke to 
be of a width not less than one-half inch. 


(Photo of 1911 Buick courtesy the Buick Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation) 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
IN NEBRASKA 


BY CLINTON WARNE 


RANSPORTATION has been a significant factor in the 
transformation of Nebraska from an area of unde- 
veloped raw prairie, characterized by early explorers 

as the “Great American Desert,” to one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural sections in the United States. To credit 
Nebraska’s productivity solely to the influence of transpor- 
tation would be to exaggerate the importance of that single 
element. Nevertheless, the factor of available transporta- 
tion has been so significant that the four major periods in 
the settlement of Nebraska may be delineated by their use 
of differing types of transportation facilities. In each pe- 
riod the tempo of existence, the customs of the community, 
the allocation of resources were intimately linked—indeed 
largely determined—by the mode of transportation avail- 
able. 


These four eras in the white man’s settlement of Ne- 
braska may be roughly designated as: A) The River Pe- 
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riod, in which explorers and trappers, moving largely along 
water routes, were probing the area; B) The Covered 
Wagon Period, in which the early settler moved into the 
territory, frequently on his way to a more promising re- 
gion; C) The Railroad Period, characterized by the growth 
of market crops, the acceleration of permanent settlement, 
and the rise of communities along the tracks; D) The Auto- 
mobile Period, extending to the present time. The last 
period is marked by more extensive settling of regions pre- 
viously too distant from the market for economic produc- 
tion, by the redistribution of merchandising areas, and by 
the development of sensitivity to the world market on the 
part of agricultural producers. 


At the turn of the century there was little evidence 
that Nebraska was on the threshold of a new period in its 
development—an era to be dominated by the production 
and distribution of flexible transportation. Like many in- 
novations, the inauspicious beginnings of. the automobile 
afforded little hint of its future impact upon the economy. 
The high-priced, imperfect vehicles marketed at the turn 
of the century were a novelty scarcely designed for unsur- 
faced wagon trails and great unsettled distances. Yet the 
first two decades of the twentieth century witnessed the 
adoption of the automobile in Nebraska as an inexpensive 
and common mode of transportation, and more recent dec- 
ades have consummated its triumph. Thus Nebraska joined 
early in this transportation revolution, one that has re- 
sulted in the characterization of the United States as a 
nation on wheels. 


This transportation revolution was two-sided in char- 
acter. One important aspect was the acceptance of the fam- 
ily car which was to relieve rural isolation, alter shopping 
habits, change urban land values, create vast new indus- 
tries, and undermine long-established occupations, while 
recasting the whole pattern of recreation, family life, and 
social intercourse. A second aspect lay in the application of 
the internal combustion engine to goods’ haulage and to 
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farm power. The combination of these two factors eased 
the problems of access to market, altered production costs, 
made available new land acreages, and greatly lessened the 
farm demand for labor. While both aspects were to have 
a widespread and reciprocal influence upon Nebraska’s de- 
velopment during the first half of the twentieth century, 
we shall deal here especially with the influence of the pas- 
senger automobile. It would be interesting to explore the 
concomitant developments which emanated from the adop- 
tion of the truck and the tractor, but limitations of space 
prevent their inclusion at this time. 


With the beginning of official figures in 1905, when 
571 motor vehicles were registered, Nebraska records 
of motor vehicles reveal a phenomenal increase in the hold- 
ings of such an expensive piece of personal property. By 
1910 the state recorded more than 11,000 vehicles ; the num- 
ber exceeded 100,000 in 1916, and this number was doubled 
by 1920 in spite of governmental restrictions on various 
luxury purchases, including that of motor vehicles during 
World War I. 


The early acceptance of the automobile was by no 
means uniform throughout the state. Fortunately for pur- 
poses of analysis, in 1913 the practice of compiling detailed 
breakdowns by counties was adopted. In that year there 
were, in toto, 25,617 motor vehicles registered in the state. 
This meant one vehicle for every forty-nine inhabitants.’ 


1The figures on registrations are from the official records of 
the Motor Vehicle Division, Department of Roads and Irrigation, 
State of Nebraska. Complete figures are given in Appendix I. The 
Motor Vehicle Law, enacted in 1905, authorized the Secretary of 
State to maintain a record of motor vehicle registration. In 1919 
this responsibility was transferred from the Department of State to 
the Department of Public Works which in 1933 became the Depart- 
ment of Roads and Irrigation. 

2 Population figures are available from U. S. Census reports 
only every ten years. Therefore, it was necessary to establish a 
straight line trend for county population during the in-between years 
of the decade. These population figures were then compared with 
motor vehicle registration figures compiled by the Motor Vehicle 
Division in order to determine the ratio of inhabitants per vehicle. 
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At this time these vehicles tended to be concentrated in the 
eastern and Platte Valley counties. For most of the eastern 
counties the representative ratio was one vehicle for every 
thirty to forty persons. However, Douglas County had a 
ratio of one vehicle for every 98.8 persons; this ratio was 
exceeded only by the Indian reservation counties of Thurs- 
ton and Valley. For the western counties no consistent 
pattern of early automobile acceptance emerges. In the 
sparsely settled Sandhills region, it is abundantly clear 
that the horse continued supreme. With few people pres- 
ent, no suitable roads, and a technical need for the horse, 
the sight of a motor vehicle must have been an oddity. Yet 
in a few western counties, the advantages of the motor 
vehicle were beginning to be seen. The ratios in Banner, 
Box Butte, Deuel, Perkins, Lincoln, Furnas, Dawson, and 
Custer counties are not out of line with the average for 
the eastern counties of the state. 


In the seven years between 1913 and 1920, the automo- 
bile became the generally accepted means of local convey- 
ance. In fact, between 1913 and 1916 the number of motor 
vehicles registered increased from 25,617 to 100,534. In 
1916 alone over 41,000 vehicles were added. The next year 
47,567 new registrations occurred. By 1920 the total reg- 
istration figure was 205,000 or a ratio for the state of one 
vehicle for every 6.3 persons. This means that something 
like two out of three families in the state had come to 
possess a motor vehicle during this short period. There 
was, however, no marked shift in the regional concentra- 
tion of registrations. The eastern and Platte Valley coun- 
ties continued to hold their lead, though the range of varia- 
tion within the state was smaller. Cherry County, followed 
by Thomas County, both in the heart of the cattle country 
where the horse continued to be a necessity for everyday 
living, had the largest number of persons per vehicle reg- 
istered. Douglas County, an urban region where the effects 
of trolley competition made the ownership of a motor ve- 
hicle a luxury, also continued to have a large ratio. 


In retrospect, it is not difficult to analyze some of the 
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reasons for the eager acceptance of this new mode of trans- 
port, particularly in a dominantly rural state. The auto- 
mobile was a flexible, multipurpose vehicle. In comparison 
with the railroad, it represented individually-owned rolling 
stock, which could be utilized upon a public roadbed. It was 
not constrained, as was the railroad, by a fixed right of 
way or by a standardized flow of traffic. Its movement did 
not need to be preplanned by time schedules. Being indi- 
vidualized, it cast aside the collectivist techniques of the 
railway, with its paraphernalia of specialized agents, tick- 
ets, and fares. In addition, the individual had greater free- 
dom in the choice of living location and was no longer 
bound to remain in the proximity of a railroad. 


An advantage of the automobile in contrast to that of 
a horse-drawn vehicle was the fact that its speed and en- 
durance were greater. Further, the chores associated with 
its care were fewer and less time consuming. 


To the farmer, the automobile represented a welcome 
accessory to his central business. It was a timesaver and 
in addition a pleasurable means of relieving isolation and 
monotony. It could be purchased relatively inexpensively. 
Its initial cost was deceitfully low, and calculation of de- 
preciation and upkeep costs were frequently neglected in 
the enthusiasm over the prospect of ownership. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the farmer 
was also peculiarly equipped to cope with the eccentricities 
of these early car models. He had had long experience with 
various types of mechanical equipment and machinery. 
Through isolation he was of necessity an embryonic me- 
chanic. When something was beyond his capacity, he might 
rely on the trusty rural blacksmith, whose shop was readily 
convertible into a garage. 


Further impetus for acceptance of the automobile oc- 
curred during the World War I period when many families 
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had patriotically taken advantage of the need of the mili- 
tary for riding horses and had sold the family riding stock 
to the Army. Also, many veterans of the war gained ex- 
perience in the operation of the vehicles and desired them 
when they were discharged. 


By 1920 the automobile had come to serve ends which 
were only hinted at by previous systems of transportation. 
The motor vehicle quickly had become a cherished posses- 
sion, a symbol of status, a triumph of the technological age 
enjoyed by young and old alike. It could serve utilitarian 
purposes and yet allow recreation to be blended with busi- 
ness. It could quickly transport the individual out of his 
restricted community into new regions and within a gen- 
eration created an unprecedented social mobility. “The 
hick from the sticks” with an automobile might show the 
city folks a thing or two, thus allowing an expansion of 
ego. The automobile helped a boyhood dream come true. 
As one writer expressed it, “It has given us a personal 
mastery over great forces . . . a feeling of power.”* Ac- 
cording to advertised claims, this power was attentive, 
obedient, awaiting but the merest hint from the driver to 
spring to life. 


In spite of variations in farm income during the 
1920’s,* the number of automobiles registered in the state 
continued to increase. The rise in registrations was not 
as great in volume as it had been during the boom period 
immediately preceding the war; nevertheless it was a sub- 
stantial growth. With the slight increase in agricultural 
income in 1923, new registrations rose by 25,724. This con- 


3 Edgar B. Schieldrop, The Highway (London, 1939), p. 
# Agriculture’s cash income in Nebraska for 1916-1930 7 100, - 
000’s of dollars: 





1916—$361 1921—-$385 1926—$434 
1917— 527 1922— 289 1927—$418 
1918— 553 1923— 334 1928— 484 
1919— 558 1924— 421 1929— 489 
1920— 397 1925— 445 1930— 408 


Compiled from A. E. Anderson, Nebraska Agricultural Statistics 
(Lincoln, 1916-1930). 
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tinuing rise in registrations was climaxed in 1926 by the 
addition of 36,273 vehicles, the high point of the decade. 
In 1927 the total increased but slightly—4,368 being added. 
The small size of the increase may have been caused in 
part by the stoppage of Ford sales during that year for a 
model changeover. Ford sales up to this point had ac- 
counted for a large portion of the number of registered 
vehicles. In Arthur County, for example, the registered 
vehicles by makes were: 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN 1930 IN 
ARTHUR COUNTY® 



































Make Model Year 

| Percent of 

1928-| 1925- | 1920-|1915-| Total |Aggregate 

1930 | 1927 | 1924 | 1920 Market 
Ford 60 | 86 | 35 | 6 | 187 50 
Chevrolet | 61 | 27 | 1/.. | 88 | 23 
Dodge 1/11 ]/15 | 6 | 4 36 | 10 
Whippet de ee ee ee 6 
Buick 8 | Ss 1 3 (>. eee 4 
Star ots £13. ee 
Chrysler gd ere Ber Ain 5 | 1 
Studebaker | 3 Js | 2 eee te te 1 
Others* | 7/]| 6 | .. | 5 ee 
oe ae | 375 | 100 





*Others consisted of 3 Nashes, 2 each of Willys Overland, Pon- 
tiac, and Graham Paige, and 1 each of Plymouth, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, and Durant. 


As the Arthur County figures indicate, the early Ford 
had been the farmer’s choice. From the beginning, this 
high-clearance, standardized, powerful, cheap, easy to pro- 





5 Compiled from the automotive registration receipt records kept 
by the County Clerk of Arthur County, Arthur County Court House, 
Arthur, Nebraska. 
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duce and maintain vehicle had appealed to people. The 
early Ford was decidedly not a display vehicle. By 1927 
the automobile had become a comparatively reliable mech- 
anism, no matter what the make. Competitive makes of 
vehicles offered an improved high-compression motor, four- 
wheel brakes, balloon tires, enclosed bodies, and display 
features not found in the Ford. These advantages of style 
and comfort found in other makes had begun to attract 
customers, and the percentage of Ford sales was declining. 


With the appearance of the “Model A” Ford in 1928, 
total registrations again increased. In that year, 17,998 
additional vehicles were registered. In 1929 the peak of 
total registrations in the period between the wars was 
reached, with 375,725 vehicles licensed in the state. 


Then the Depression hit. In 1930 the total number of 
registered vehicles in the state declined for the first time. 
To some extent this decrease reflected a technical change 
in the methods of computation ;* to a far greater extent, 
this fall in total registration demonstrated that the ratio 
of vehicles to persons residing in the state had become too 
great to be maintained through a low income year.’ In ad- 
dition, as an economy measure, many persons did not reg- 
ister antiquated automobiles, although from the gasoline 
tax records it appears probable that some of these vehicles 
may have continued to operate.*® 


6 The registration law was so changed as to eliminate a small 
number of trucks (of less than 3,000 pounds) which had previously 
been classified as automobiles. (G. K. Leonard, Nebraska Highways 
{Lincoln, 1932], p. 10). 

7In 1930, there were 3.75 persons residing in Nebraska for every 
vehicle registered. (See Footnote 2.) However, nationally the ratio 
was only 5.3 persons for each automobile registered. (Automotive 
News, 1956 Almanac, reports 22,972,745 automobiles registered in 
1930, and the 1930 U. S. Census figure was 122,775,046). 

8 Between 1929 and 1935, at a constant four cents per gallon of 
gasoline tax, receipts in gasoline tax per registered car were: $24.50 
in 1930, $25.79 in 1931, $24.25 in 1932, $22.65 in 1933 and $24.27 in 
1934. This steadiness of return, in the face of depleted incomes and 
lowered ‘registrations, suggests that some unregistered cars were 
actually in operation. Computed by the author from figures given 
by C. E. Reiche, Nebraska’s Highway Needs (Lincoln, 1948), ap- 
pendix. 

















Physicians were among the first Nebraskans to adopt the 
new mode of travel. Dr. H. Winnett Orr of Lincoln in his Pope 
Waverly Electric, licensed in 1906. 





Above—Ed S. Gregg, chauffeur for Colonel Hayward, at the 
steering post of the Locomobile 


This steam-powered 1899 Locomobile, brought to Nebraska 


in 1901 by Col. William Hayward of Nebraska City, is believed 
to have been the first privately-owned automobile in the state. 


Below—The Locomobile, currently on display in the Museum 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
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In 1931 and 1932, the total number of registrations in 
the state continued to fall, the largest decrease being re- 
corded in 1932 when nearly 10 percent of the vehicles regis- 
tered the previous year failed to be renewed. With the 
slight improvement in farm income in 1933 and a greater 
improvement the following year, the number of registered 
vehicles increased. Thus, in spite of the continuing com- 
bination of a national depression and minimum incomes 
for Nebraska farmers, registrations in the state increased 
by over 27,000 vehicles during these two years of drought 
and dispair. From 1934 until the end of the decade, motor 
vehicle registration was more or less stabilized at around 
350,000 vehicles in the state. 





When the United States entered World War ILI in 1941, 
the automobile industry was closing one of its more suc- 
cessful years. There were, in toto, 354,474 motor vehicles 
registered in Nebraska, or close to one vehicle for every 
3.8 persons. However, during the war, restrictions on the 
use of motor vehicles reduced the number of vehicles reg- 
istered. By 1944 there were only 326,602. The most effec- 
tive action in reducing the registration figures was the ra- 
tioning of gasoline. In a state possessed of great mileage, 
the small, legally-allowed ration was inadequate. The re- 
sult was that many persons decided that it would be better 
not to own a vehicle than to continue to pay the costs for 
one which depreciated without substantial use. A few ve- 
hicles which had exceeded their useful lives were retired; 
others simply ceased to be licensed as road vehicles and 
became farm vehicles eligible for farm rations. Another 
explanation for this change in registrations was the fact 
that many individuals called to service followed the recom- 
mended practice of placing their vehicles on blocks, where 
they rested for the war period without effective license. 
















On the other hand, the essentiality of many automo- 
biles had been recognized by the government during this 
war. This was distinctively different from World War I, 
when all civilian automobiles were automatically consid- 













= vrmee 
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ered luxuries. Nebraska citizens, living in a farm area 
serving as a source of food supply to the Allies, found that 
applications for vehicles to replace worn-out ones usually 
received acceptance. The number of additional vehicles 
registered during the entire World War II period was 
9,791.° This means that for the four-year period of the 
war, the citizens of the state were able to register about 
the same number of additional vehicles as had been added 
to the total registration during the two years prior to the 
beginning of the war. 


When the war had been won and automobile produc- 
tion was resumed, a large demand for vehicles existed in 
Nebraska as it did in most areas of the country. In addi- 
tion to the demand incidental to normal deterioration, there 
was that of previous users who had sold their vehicles. 
There also developed an effective demand on the part of 
many persons whose income had grown during the war to 
a point where they could afford an automobile. A com- 
bination of all of these forces may be seen in the decided 
increase in registration for the immediate postwar years. 


Paralleling this marked enlargement in the size of the 
automobile market was the approximately equal distribu- 
tion throughout the state in the per capita ratio of owner- 
ship. All sections of the economy enjoyed relative pros- 
perity. The result was an acceleration of demand for auto- 
mobiles at a time when they were in short supply. The in- 
crease in registrations during this period was indeed lim- 
ited by the supply of vehicles shipped into the state. Vig- 
orous bidding for scarce automobiles became character- 
istic in all sections of the state. In 1950 the percentage of 
the total registration in Nebraska controlled by each of 
the various makes was as follows: 





® Calculated by the author from Automotive News, 1951 Almanac. 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL REGISTERED VEHICLES IN 
1950 AND PERCENT OF NEW VEHICLES SOLD IN 
1941 AND 1950 IN NEBRASKA” 




















Percent | Percent of Total Number 
— of Total | New Vehicles Sold 
Registered | 

1950 | 1941 1950 

Chevrolet 29 | 30 24 
Ford 28 24 20 
Plymouth 10 10 9 
Buick 5 7 9 
Pontiac 5 6 T 
Dodge 4 4 4 
Oldsmobile 3 4 5 
Studebaker 3 3 4 
Mercury 2 3 5 
Chrysler | 2 3 3 
Nash | 1 | I - 
Others* 8 | 5 8 
100 | 100 100 











*DeSoto, Cadillac, Lincoln, Hudson, Kaiser, Frazer, Packard, Willys, 
each having approximately 1 per cent of the total registration. 


As these figures show, Chevrolet controlled the market 
both for new vehicles and in total number registered in the 
state. Ford was in second place. Its rank was in part, how- 
ever, the result of the continued registration of old vehicles. 
The fluid situation within the market for makes other than 
these two may be seen, with only Plymouth having a siz- 
able edge in total registrations. This again resulted from 
the fact that older vehicles continued to be registered. 


The above table shows that a decided change had oc- 
curred in the total market. This was in the type of vehicle 
being purchased. The 1941 market had been dominated by 
the sale of inexpensive vehicles. In 1950, on the other hand, 
motorists indicated a preference for heavier and speedier 


10 Compiled by the author from Automotive News, 1951 Almanac. 
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vehicles. Particularly, the percentage of Buick and Mer- 
cury sales increased, and the beginning of the movement to 
Oldsmobile’s high-powered “rocket”? model was evident. At 
the same time the percentage of total sales for Chevrolet 
and Ford was falling off. 


Another notable feature of the 1950 Nebraska market 
situation was the concentration of purchasing power for 
the products of General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. The 
percent of control by General Motors had been growing 
throughout the 1940’s. By 1950 this one organization sold 
45 percent of the new vehicles registered in the state, and 
its makes represented 42 percent of all the registered ve- 
hicles in the state. Ford had slipped to 27 percent of the 
new market, and in 1950 retained only 30 percent of the 
total number of registered vehicles in Nebraska. Chrysler 
remained steady with 16 percent of the new sales and the 
same percentage of the total registration. Of the inde- 
pendents in 1950, Studebaker was highest with 4 percent 
of the new registrations in the state, and was slowly adding 
to the 3 percent of the Nebraska market that it had pre- 
viously achieved. Nash had moved up to 2 percent of new 
car sales. 


The market concentration that was visible in 1950 
continued into the 1955 market. General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler in that order have maintained their dominance of 
automobile sales in the state as they have in the country 
as a whole. 


In 1950 the purchase of 67,964 vehicles in Nebraska 
represented 1.07 percent" of the national market which 
totaled 6,326,438. This was the high point in automobile 
sales in the state. Since then Nebraska citizens have de- 
creased the number of their purchases, thereby running 
counter to national trends. The 59,626 new vehicles reg- 
istered in 1955 represented only .89 percent’® of the na- 
tional market, which amounted to 7,169,908. 


11 Automotive News, 1956 Almanac, p. 61. 
12 Ibid. 
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The breakdown of the 1955 registration figures pro- 
vides some interesting contrasts to those of 1950 and 1941. 
The percentage of total registrations by each of the com- 
petitive brands and the percentage of new sales for 1955 
is shown in the following table. 


PERCENT OF THE TOTAL REGISTERED VEHICLES 
AND THE PERCENT OF NEW VEHICLES SOLD IN 
1955 IN NEBRASKA* 














Percent of Total Percent of New 
Number of Motor Motor Vehicles 
Make —_| Vehicles Registered Sold in the 
in State State in 1955 
Chevrolet 27.1 23.3 
Ford 23.6 25.3 
Plymouth 10.2 8.3 
Buick 6.7 10.5 
Pontiac 5.7 6.6 
Dodge 4.3 3.9 
Mercury 4.2 5.5 
Oldsmobile | 4.2 72 
Studebaker 3.0 1.4 
Chrysler 2.6 2.0 
Nash 1.7 9 
De Soto 1.3 1.4 
Hudson 1.2 4 
Packard 9 7 
Cadillac 8 1.7 
Others 2.5 9 
100.0% 100.0% 











The figures for 1955 indicate the effort that Ford is 
making to regain first place in the market. Actually, in 
Nebraska the company has succeeded. Chevrolet retains 
first place only on the basis of older vehicles still being 
registered. Chevrolet has lost about 7 percent of its 1941 


13 Calculated from Automotive News, 1956 Almanac. 
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market percentage of new car sales but has retained its 
1950 position. Ford, however, has pushed up to its 1941 
percentage and has gained 5 percent on its 1950 position. 
The trend toward larger and more powerful vehicles which 
was beginning to be noticeable in 1950 is even more appar- 
ent in 1955. Plymouth continues its downward trend, while 
Buick strides upward rapidly in popular demand. By 1955 
Buick was clearly the third most popular vehicle. Oldsmo- 
bile was moving into a prominent position in new vehicle 
sales even though its market penetration on the whole was 
still small. The trend of Oldsmobile was duplicated by 
Mercury on a somewhat smaller scale. The sales percentage 
for Pontiac has remained fairly constant throughout the 
fourteen-year period as it has for Chrysler and De Soto. 
However, Dodge and the independents, Studebaker, Nash, 
and Hudson, are losing ground rapidly. Among luxury class 
vehicles, the remarkable rise in popular esteem of Cadillac, 
which has surpassed Packard since 1950, is clearly evident 
in the figures. 


During fifty years of motor vehicle registration in Ne- 
braska state registrations have grown from a mere 571 
vehicles in 1905 to over 474,000 motor vehicles registered in 
1955. This also means that from 1910 when there was one 
motor vehicle registered for every 120 persons living in 
the state,'"* the number of vehicles has grown to a point 
where it now amounts to one vehicle for every 2.8 persons 
residing in the state.’* Nebraska has thus become a state 
with one of the highest per capita vehicle ownership ratios 
in the nation. 





14 Calculated by the author. 
15 Automobile Facts and Figures (Detroit, 1955), p. 23. 
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APPENDIX I 


NEBRASKA AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 




















1905 571 1931 356,068 
1906 1,087 1932 322,196 
1907 1,910 1933 336,437 
1908 4,239 1934 350,284 
1909 7,148 1935 347,311 
1910 11,339 1936 352,735 
1911 18,405 1937 351,184 
1912 23,939 1938 342,646 
1913 25,617 1939 344,278 
1914 40,929 1940 347,515 
1915 59,140 1941 354,474 
1916 100,534 1942 346,734 
1917 148,101 1943 334,494 
1918 175,409 1944 326,602 
1919 198,000 1945 330,614 
1920 205,000 1946 350,451 
1921 219,781 1947 369,846 
1922 233,658 1948 394,652 
1923 259,382 1949 420,311 
1924 277,449 1950 409,126 
1925 301,716 1951 432,364 
1926 337,989 1952 434,317 
1927 342,357 1953 447,148 
1928 360,355 1954 484,295 
1929 375,725 1955 474,663 
1930 367,410 























The American Tradition. By John D. Hicks. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 135 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy of writings. List of graduate students. $1.50.) 


These eight, popular essays represent, in the main, lec- 
tures given by the author before historical organizations or 
groups interested in history. The second, “The Third Amer- 
ican Revolution,” was delivered before the Nebraska His- 
torical Society at its annual meeting in 1955. 


John D. Hicks is a well known figure to Nebraskans. 
He spent nine years in the Department of History at the 
University in Lincoln and served a short term as Dean of 
its College of Arts and Sciences. Here he wrote, largely 
from the materials in Nebraska libraries, The Populist Re- 
volt, which is the classical treatment of that subject. This 
little volume of essays is a philosophical and, in an unad- 
mitted sense, an autobiographical expression of the author. 
His views on democracy, education, agriculture, depres- 
sions and prosperity, state and local history, characteristics 
of historians, his experience in Great Britain and Europe 
are all woven into his treatment of the various learned 
topics. 


John Hicks is essentially an historian of the West, but 
he has lived in all parts of this nation and has a keen ap- 
preciation of the characteristics of the people of each sec- 
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tion. He is also sensitive to our relations abroad and aware 
of how indespensible our foreign friends can be. His “An 
American Professor in Europe” is a charming account of 
professors and students at Cambridge, England, and other 
European experiences. 


Professor Hicks is, in the main, an optimistic American 
with his hopes based upon democracy and education. He 
frowns upon anti-intellectualism in education and the at- 
tacks upon freedom of thought and expression by self 
anointed superpatriots in the name of Americanism. 


These essays are pleasant and good reading with much 
sage wisdom interspersed. Professor Hicks’ friends and 
students will be especially pleased to have this volume. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


The Rainbow Book of Art. By Thomas Craven. (Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1956. 256 pp. 400 illustrations ; 
32 plates in full color. Index. $4.95) 


There are times when there is published a book of such 
beauty that is at the same time so inexpensive that the 
reader will look again and yet again to make sure that the 
price was not misread. This is such a book, for the color 
plates would indicate a price two or even three times the 
modest amount for which it sells. The big (8 x 11 inch) 
pages are heavy, creamy stock, and the full-color reproduc. 
tions are amazingly beautiful. For art lovers of all ages, 
this is a museum tour in itself, for it contains reproductions 
of buildings, statues and sculpture of all kinds, drawings, 
paintings—the whole world of art assembled from the be- 
ginning of time to the present and covering both the an- 
cient and the modern world. 


The commentary, too, is particularly readable both 
from the point of view of interest and eyesight, for the 
print is large and generously spaced. There is no crowding 
of makeup or type to lessen the pleasure of the book. 
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In Chapter 21, “This Side the Atlantic,” Nebraska is 
represented by its beautiful Capitol building. The cutline 
reads, “The new look in State Capitols—no obsolete domes 
but a skyscraper standing out as a monument to the pio- 
neering enterprise of America.” It is one of the few build- 
ings in America which is specifically mentioned and pic- 
tured. 


Thomas Craven writes in an easy narrative style which 
is accurate in detail but far from being the dust-dry factual 
history found in all too many books of this type. There is 
humor spicing the fact, and artists, sculptors and archi- 
tects come alive in the pages. 


Nebraska Farmer LOUISE EVANS DOOLE 


The Great Plains in Transition. By Carl Frederick Kraen- 
zel. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
xiv + 428 pp. Frontispiece, tables, figures, bibliog- 
raphical notes, and index. $5.00.) 


The burden of this challenging book, to quote from the 
introductory chapter is, “that a humid-area type of civiliza- 
tion cannot thrive in the semiarid American Plains without 
constant subsidy, or, lacking this, without repeated im- 
poverishment of the residents.” Although America, the 
author observes, would not want to test this proposition, 
from the beginning of settlement Americans have tried to 
extend humid-area civilization to the Great Plains with re- 
sults that at times have approached disaster. Professor 
Kraenzel traces that effort in a brief but, for the purposes 
of this book, satisfactory fashion. The effort, he notes, con- 
tinues today: “supported by Midwestern cities, newspapers, 
radio, tanker trucks, streamliners, and financial ties, this 
westward thrust of a humid-area civilization exerts a con- 
stant pressure upon a now defenseless semiarid land—a 
land almost without large cities and universities, a land 
with only a handful of residents, a land without adequate 
communication to explain its peculiar conditions and needs.” 
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Particularly effective is the author’s description of the 
hinterland role of the Great Plains and the minority status 
of plainsmen. Occupying 20 percent of the nation’s land, 
but comprising only 3.7 percent of the nation’s population, 
the people of the Plains have little control over the nation’s 
destiny or their own. Even in the Plains states—including 
Nebraska—the large cities, the universities, and the prin- 
cipal media of information are located in that portion of 
these states lying outside the Plains. Because of this posi- 
tion, “the residents on the eastern edge of the Plains have 
their attention drawn to the Midwest, while those on the 
western edge look toward the Pacific Coast,” with the re- 
sult that plainsmen are unable to act in a united fashion. 
Even the governmental agencies, established for the benefit 
of the region, contribute to the area’s dilemma by pulling 
the interests of plainsmen and extending authority over 
them to cities outside the region—Omaha, Lincoln, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, and others. 


Professor Kraenzel’s solution to the problem of the 
Great Plains is the development of a form of regionalism 
which would give plainsmen greater control of their own 
destiny and enable them to develop the degree of flexibility 
necessary to continued existence on the Plains. He points 
to dry-land farming and irrigation agriculture as “spe- 
cially suitable institutions,”’ but warns that irrigation agri- 
culture as traditionally conducted is largely an importation 
from the arid West and fails to take into account the role 
of irrigation in the total agricultural situation on the semi- 
arid Plains. But even if successful, agriculture cannot 
carry the burden for adaptation by itself: “Adaptations 
need to be extended to all levels of public and private serv- 
ice institutions—schools, hospitals, medical care programs, 
libraries, churches, co-operative business enterprises, bank- 
ing, and all types of Main Street business.” The most im- 
portant task of all, “is to create an intellectual and fact- 
finding atmosphere within the Plains to encourage the in- 
digenous invention of suitable institutional forms on all 
levels of activity in the region.” 


According to Kraenzel, regionalism for the Plains can 
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be accomplished by: (1) regional government on a level 
higher than that of state government, or (2) administra- 
tive regionalism calling for no important constitutional 
changes. He prefers the latter and sets forth a plan by 
which machinery can be established to enable—and to force 
—the states to co-operate with each other. Planning for 
co-operation is one thing and achieving it is quite another, 
but Kraenzel’s ideas are worthy of study. 


The entire book can be recommended for reading by 
anyone who has administrative, legislative, or educational 
responsibility on the Great Plains or in the states which 
include a part of the Plains. The organization could be im- 
proved upon, the seciological jargon makes for heavy-going 
in spots, and in a book as important as this it would have 
been well to have specific footnote citations instead of gen- 
eralized bibliographical notes—but these shortcomings do 
not detract appreciably from a generally stimulating pre- 
sentation. 


University of Nebraska JAMES C. OLSON 
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